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Foreword 


This  is  the  second  of  two  reports  published  in 
the  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  senes 
for  1989/90.  Complete  updates  have  been 
done  on  32  food-deficit  countries.  Estimates 
of  1989/90  and  1990/91  food  needs  are  based 
on  analyses  through  October  1989. 

This  is  the  final  issue  of  World  Food  Needs 
and  Availabilities.  Resources  are  no  longer 
available  to  conduct  the  detailed  and  frequent 
reporting  characteristic  of  these  publications. 
The  Economic  Research  Service  is  proceeding 
to  develop  alternative  methods  for  analyzing 
the  adequacy  of  world  food  supplies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  requirements.  Results  of  the  new 
analysis  will  be  available  in  the  fall  of  1990. 
Individuals  and  institutions  on  the  mailing  list 
for  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  will 
be  notified  of  future  reports. 

This  report  presents  two  alternative  measures 
of  the  overall  food  import  requirements  and 
the  additional  food  needs  of  each  country  for 
1989/90  and  1990/91.  The  status  quo  and 
nutrition-based  assessments  are  based  on  two 
different  sets  of  normative  judgments  and 
assumptions  regarding  the  role  of  additional 
food  and  the  considerations  that  might  govern 
its  use.  For  an  explanation  of  the  two  mea¬ 
sures,  see  "Measures  of  Additional  Food 
Feeds- -Conceptual  Framework"  on  page  7. 

The  most  current  weather,  crop  production, 
and  financial  data  were  employed  in  making 
1989/90  assessments.  The  1990/91  assess¬ 
ments  are  based  on  projected  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  trade,  and  general  economic  trends 
evident  when  each  country  analysis  is  done. 
Estimates  of  1991  U.S.  export  unit  values  are 
those  available  in  July  1989.  Estimates  of 
commercial  food  import  capacity  are  based  on 
historical  and  projected  foreign  exchange 
availability,  assuming  continuation  of  recent 
debt  payments.  The  share  of  this  exchange 


allocated  to  imports  is  determined  by  the 
average  value  of  commercial  food  imports  in 
the  past  3  years.  Significant  changes  in  debt 
payment  performance  would  alter  food  import 
capacity  and  additional  food  needs. 

Neither  the  status  quo  nor  the  nutrition-based 
measure  deals  specifically  with  the  ability  of 
countries’  infrastructure  to  absorb  food  aid 
without  overloading  port  and  transportation 
capacity  and  storage  and  distribution  systems. 
Food  import  absorption  problems  sometimes 
limit  the  quantity  of  assistance  that  can  phys¬ 
ically  be  provided.  The  gap  between  maxi¬ 
mum  absorbable  and  nutrition-based  food 
needs  is  one  measure  of  the  seriousness  of  a 
country’s  food  problem.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  measure  captures  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  of  achieving  the  financial  and  physical 
capacity  to  import  food,  or  increasing  domes¬ 
tic  food  production  consistent  with  national 
food  demand. 

The  import  requirements  and  additional  food 
need  estimates  in  World  Food  Needs  and 
Availabilities  reports  are  based  on  national 
agricultural  and  economic  data.  These  esti¬ 
mates  assist  financial  and  logistics  plannirig  by 
both  donor  and  food-aid  recipient  countries. 

It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  addi¬ 
tional  food  need  levels  are  only  a  part  of  the 
calculus,  and  that  delivering  imported  food  to 
communities  deprived  by  national  food  pro¬ 
duction  shortfalls  or  civil  disturbances  is  a 
major  undertaking.  Factors  bearing  on 
success  include  local  transportatmn  and  com¬ 
munications  infrastructure,  the  financial  status 
of  both  local  and  national  public  service 
agencies,  and  the  availability  of  international 
financial  support. 


Ray  W.  Nightingale 

Food  Needs  Analysis  Coordinator 
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Abstract 


Global  cereal  aid  needs  remain  high,  despite 
continued  relatively  favorable  weather  in  food 
deficit  countries.  Estimated  1989/90  status 
quo  needs  of  17.0  million  tons  are  about  the 
same  as  1988/89.  Needs  for  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  are  3.9  million  tons,  up  nearly  580,000 
from  1988/89.  North  African  needs  are  up 


340,000  and  Latin  American  350,000.  How¬ 
ever,  Asian  needs  are  down  1.4  million  tons. 
Rising  cereal  prices  on  world  markets,  poor 
export  earnings  and  continued  debt  service 
requirements  limit  countries’  ability  to  pay  for 
imports.  Wheat  prices  continue  strong 
because  of  tight  supplies  relative  to  demand. 


Summary 


The  detailed  country  tables  and  narratives  in 
this  report  include  information  on  the  quanti¬ 
ties  and  dollar  values  of  assessed  additional 
food  needs,  including  the  needs  for  cereals 
and  cereal  equivalent  of  roots  and  tubers, 
pulses,  and  vegetable  oils.  This  summary 
covers  only  additional  needs  for  cereal- 
equivalent. 

The  August  1989  issue  of  World  Food  Needs 
and  Availabilities  presented  detailed  analyses 
of  22  countries.  This  issue  covers  an  addi¬ 
tional  32.  The  regional  summary  presented 
here  includes  all  54  countries,  and  Vietnam, 
which  is  assumed  to  have  needs  as  assessed  in 
August  1988. 

Continued  relatively  favorable  weather  in 
food  deficit  countries  has  brought  large  gains 
in  agricultural  production.  Nevertheless, 
global  cereal  aid  needs  remain  high.  Esti¬ 
mated  1989/90  status  quo  needs  of  17.0  mil¬ 
lion  tons  are  about  the  same  as  1988/89  but 
well  below  the  record  19.5  million  of  1987/88. 
Nutrition-based  needs  in  1989/90  are  30  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  up  500,000  tons  from  1988/89. 
Rising  cereal  prices  on  world  markets,  poor 
export  earnings  and  continued  debt  service 
requirements  are  limiting  the  ability  of  devel¬ 
oping  countries  to  pay  for  food  imports. 

Wheat  prices  continue  strong  because  of  tight 
exporter  supplies  relative  to  demand. 


For  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  status  quo  needs, 
including  stock  adjustments,  are  placed  at  3.9 
million  tons,  up  600,000  tons  from  1988/89. 
Needs  are  also  up  sharply  in  North  Africa, 
from  4.5  million  tons  to  4.8  million,  including 
stock  adjustments. 

In  Asia,  cereal  needs  for  consumption  are 
down  slightly  in  1989/90,  but  the  need  to 
rebuild  stocks  brings  needs  to  5.5  million 
tons,  compared  to  6.9  million  in  1988/89. 
Import  requirements  are  down  sharply  in 
Indonesia  and  Pakistan,  reducing  status  quo 
needs  in  the  region.  Import  requirements 
dropped  in  all  Asian  countries  except 
Afghanistan  and  Sri  Lanka.  India  continues 
to  have  no  status  quo  needs  for  consumption 
and  will  be  able  to  increase  stocks  from 
domestic  production. 

Production  has  declined  in  Latin  America, 
and  import  requirements  have  risen.  With 
only  marginal  increases  in  import  capacity, 
status  quo  needs  for  consumption  and  stocks 
are  2.7  million  tons,  up  400,000  from 
1988/89. 


Cereal  aid  shipments  for  the  1989/90  (Ju¬ 
ly/June)  trade  year  will  be  the  lowest  since 
1975/76,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Almost  8.3 
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million  tons  of  cereal  are  estimated  to  be 
shipped  in  1989/90,  down  from  9.8  millmn  in 
1988/89  and  the  recent  peak  of  13.4  million 
in  the  previous  year. 


Nutrition-based  needs  for  1989/90  are  down 
sharply  in  Asia,  led  by  India  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  But  these  declines  are  offset  by 
increases  in  Africa.  Needs  are  up  sharply  in 
Egypt,  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  Needs  in 
Latin  America  increased  by  nearly  400,000, 
led  by  Bolivia  and  Guatemala. 


Cereal  Needs  in  1990/91 

Assuming  1990/91  country  cereal  production 
to  be  on  trend,  stocks  adjusted  status  quo 
needs  will  be  down  about  1  million  tons. 
Needs  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  increase 
from  3.9  million  tons  in  1989/90  to  5.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Asian  needs  will  drop  from  5.5  million 
to  4.7  million  and  North  African  needs  from 
4.8  million  to  3.2  million. 

Nutrition-based  needs  are  projected  to  be 
down  by  2  million  tons  in  1990/91,  dropping 
in  Asia  and  North  Africa,  but  rising  in  the 
Sub-Saharan  region. 
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Regional  cereal  situation  and  assessed  additional  cereal  needs  (million  tons  cereal 
equivalent)  ^ 


n 


Major  cereals,  and  the  cereal  equivalent  of  shortfalls  in  roots  and  tubers. 
Imports  consistent  with  maximum  recent  levels  of  consumption  and  food  stocks. 
Assessment,  April,  1989  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities 


Regional  cereal  si'tua'tion  and  assessed  additional  cereal  needs  (million  tons  cereal  equiv¬ 
alent)  -  continued 


Food  Aid  Availabilities  and  Outlook 


Cereal  aid  shipments  for  the  July/ 1989- June 
1990  trade  year  will  be  the  lowest  since 
1975/76,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  Almost 
8.3  million  tons  of  cereal  are  estimated  to  be 
shipped  in  1989/90,  down  from  9.8  million  in 
1988/89  and  the  recent  peak  of  13.4  million 
in  the  previous  year.  This  2-year  decline  of 
almost  40  percent  is  the  sharpest  since  the 
1971-73  drop  of  54  percent.  The  percentage 
of  LDC’s  cereal  imports  comprised  by  food 
aid  in  1989/90  will  fall  to  less  than  9  percent, 
the  lowest  level  in  two  decades  of  FAO 
reporting. 

This  will  impose  harsh  difficulties  on  some 
individual  countries  which  will  be  forced  to 
import  larger  volumes  commercially  or  per¬ 
haps  reduce  consumption.  However,  on  aver¬ 
age,  LDC’s  are  better  able  now  to  absorb  such 
a  cut  in  food  aid  (in  terms  of  their 
dependence  on  food  aid)  than  in  the  early 
1970’s.  In  1970/71,  LDC’s  relied  on  food  aid 
for  35  percent  of  their  cereal  imports,  while 
in  1987/88,  food  aid  provided  15  percent  of 
their  imported  cereals.  Hence,  while  the  food 
aid  decline  should  not  to  be  down-played, 
LDC’s  on  average  are  not  as  dependent  on 
food  aid  as  before,  and  hence  not  as  vulner¬ 
able  to  sharp  cuts. 


United  States 


Higher  grain  prices,  reduced  CCC  stocks,  and 
a  constant  P.L.  480  program  level  brought 
about  a  decline  in  U.S.  food  aid  in  fiscal 
1989.  Programmed  P.L.  480  tonnage  declined 
about  20  percent  from  fiscal  1988.  CCC 
commodities  committed  under  the  Sec.  416(b) 
overseas  donation  program  declined  from 
nearly  1.8  million  tons  in  fiscal  1988  to 
approximately  1  million  tons. 


The  fiscal  1990  P.L.  480  program  will 
approximate  last  year’s  $1.5  billion.  This 
would  provide  for  total  commodity  shipments 
of  about  6  million  metric  tons  (grain  equiva¬ 
lent),  a  little  more  than  last  year.  Actual 
shipments  will  depend  upon  commodity  prices 
and  shipping  costs  during  1990. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  African  famine 
of  1985,  the  4-million-ton  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  has  been  tapped  to  help  meet 
overseas  food  aid  needs.  With  lower  wheat 
supplies  in  both  1988  and  1989,  the  President 
authorized  the  use  of  up  to  1.5  million  tons  in 
fiscal  1989  and  up  to  2  million  tons  in  fiscal 
1990. 

Commodities  available  for  donation  under  the 
Sec.  416(b)  program  are  higher  in  fiscal  1990 
than  in  fiscal  1989  --  about  2  million  tons 
compared  to  approximately  1.2  million  tons. 
Corn,  sorghum,  and  frozen  butter  will  again 
be  available. 

Australia 

The  Australian  food  aid  program  for  fiscal 
1990  (July/June)  shows  an  almost  constant 
funding  level.  About  A$117  million  (almost 
US$90  million)  will  be  provided  in  fiscal  1990 
compared  to  A$118  million  (US$96  million)  in 
fiscal  1989.  While  overall  spending  is  nearly 
unchanged,  food  aid  provided  through  bilat¬ 
eral,  government-to-government  programs 
will  be  reduced  by  almost  A$8  million  to 
A$46  million  (US$35  million),  while  emergen¬ 
cy/relief  programs  will  be  increased  by  almost 
A$7  million  to  A$27  million  (US$20  million). 
Funding  for  food  aid  provided  multilaterally 
through  the  World  Food  Program  will  remain 
unchanged  at  A$44  million  (US$33  million). 
The  FAO  estimates  that  Australia  will  provide 
about  330  million  tons  of  cereal  aid  in 
1989/90. 
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Additional  Food  Needs  of  Low-Income  Countries 


Measures  of  Additional  Food 
Needs--Conceptual  Framework 

Financial  indicators  and  food  and  agriculture 
data  are  used  to  generate  two  alternative 
measures  of  food  needs  in  addition  to  esti¬ 
mated  commercial  import  capacity.  These 
measures  reflect  the  choice  countries  must 
make  between  making  extraordinary  commer¬ 
cial  purchases  and  seeking  food  aid.  Large 
commercial  imports,  particularly  in  successive 
years,  would  be  at  the  cost  of  other  imports, 
including  those  of  development  goods.  In 
addition,  a  measure  is  computed  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantities  of  commodities  that  countries 
could  feasibly  import.  Each  measure 
highlights  a  different  aspect  of  the  food 
problem  in  low-income  countries,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  notion  of  the  role  food  assistance  might 
play  in  easing  the  problem.  For  a  more 
detailed  discussion,  see  the  Methodological 
Notes  in  the  August  issue  of  World  Food 
Needs  and  Availabilities. 

The  first  measure,  termed  "status  quo,"  esti¬ 
mates  the  additional  food  needed  to  maintain 
per  capita  use  of  food  staples  at  levels 
reported  in  recent  years. 

Status  quo  food  needs  assessments  are  stabi¬ 
lized  by  the  method  of  estimating  per  capita 
food  use  during  a  base  period.  Base  period 
food  use  is  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  most 
recent  4  years  within  one  standard  deviation 
of  the  mean  of  the  most  recent  8  years.  The 
method  is  explained  in  Methodological  Notes, 
published  in  the  summer  issue.  This  per 
capita  food  use  is  called  base-use  in  the 
following  descriptions  of  tables  and  elsewhere 
in  this  report.  The  years  employed  in  calcu¬ 
lations  are  1981/82  through  1988/89.  No 
provision  is  made  for  improving  substandard 
diets,  for  reducing  allocations  to  countries 
where  diets  are  relatively  good,  or  for  cor¬ 
recting  problems  related  to  the  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  across  or  within  countries. 
Because  status  quo  estimates  support  a  level  of 
per  capita  availability  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  past,  in  most  cases  they  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  consistent  with  countries’  ability  to 
absorb  food  imports. 

The  second  measure,  termed  "nutrition-based," 
estimates  the  additional  food  required  to  raise 
per  capita  caloric  intake  to  meet  FAO’s  rec¬ 
ommended  minimum  requirements.  This 
measure  is  based  on  the  notion  that  food  aid 
might  be  utilized  in  a  way  consistent  with 
nutritional  need  rather  than  to  maintain  a 
recent,  possibly  substandard,  status  quo.  In 


this  sense,  the  nutrition-based  measure  might 
be  viewed  as  a  maximum  additional  food 
need,  but  is  not  necessarily  consistent  with  a 
country’s  ability  to  absorb  food  imports. 

The  measure  of  food  import  feasibility  called 
"maximum  absorbable  imports"  provides  a 
basis  for  assessing  what  quantity  of  additional 
food  might  be  imported  to  help  meet  large 
nutrition-based  food  needs,  or  possibly  build¬ 
ing  stocks  in  a  period  of  ample  world  food 
supplies.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that  the 
food  delivery  systems  of  many  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved  have  been  fully  loaded  by  past 
high  consumption.  In  addition,  the  highest 
level  of  stocks  maintained  over  the  previous  8 
years  is  assumed  to  be  the  largest  level  that 
can  currently  be  maintained.  The  estimate  is 
intended  to  provide  a  crude  measure  of  the 
amount  of  food  that  can  be  physically 
absorbed.  This  level  may  then  be  used  to 
scale  back  nutrition-based  additional  food 
need  estimates  that  may  be  beyond  the  physi¬ 
cal  limits  of  a  country’s  transportation,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  storage  capabilities. 

While  the  status  quo  and  nutrition-based 
methods  differ  in  their  estimation,  they  have 
a  common  structure.  In  each,  an  estimate  of 
a  country’s  domestic  supplies  of  food  staples 
is  subtracted  from  an  estimate  of  staple  food 
requirements  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of 
import  requirements.  These  are  then  totaled 
for  food  groups,  based  on  assumptions 
regarding  their  substitutability.  An  estimate 
of  a  country’s  capacity  to  commercially 
import  food  in  each  category  is  then  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  import  requirement  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  additional  food  needs. 
Estimated  import  unit  values  for  each  food 
group  are  used  to  generate  import  require¬ 
ments  and  additional  food  needs  estimates  in 
both  quantity  and  value  terms. 

Several  factors  affecting  additional  food  needs 
are  not  addressed  in  these  estimates.  First, 
food  distribution  problems- -both  geographical 
and  across  income  or  population  groups- -are 
overlooked  by  national-level  food  availability 
and  country-average  requirement  measures. 
These  can  mask  acute  shortages  in  specific 
places  within  a  country  and  uneven  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  across  population  groups.  How¬ 
ever,  measuring  the  unevenness  of  food 
distribution  is  extremely  difficult,  because 
data  are  not  available.  Acute  problems  of  this 
nature  are  treated  qualitatively  in  the  country 
narratives. 
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Second,  additional  food  needs  are  estimated 
without  reference  to  a  country’s  food  and 
agriculture  policies  and  current  performance. 
Although  these  issues  figure  importantly  in  a 
country’s  choice  between  exceptional  com¬ 
mercial  food  purchases  and  concessional  food 
imports,  a  comprehensive  consideration  of 
them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 


Introduction  to  Country  Tables 

The  following  section  reports  on  the  food  and 
financial  situation  and  outlook  for  55  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
materials  summarize  events  during  the 
1988/89  local  marketing  year  (generally  July- 
June)  and  project  food  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  for  1989/90  and  1990/91. 

Data  shown  in  the  tables  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  Forecasts  of  food  production, 
population,  and  financial  conditions  for 
1989/90  and  1990/91  represent  ERS’s  fore¬ 
casts  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  during  those 
years.  But  1989/90  and  1990/91  estimates  of 
all  other  items — stocks,  use,  import  require¬ 
ments,  and  additional  needs — are  not  forecasts 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen;  they  are  estimates 
derived  using  the  status  quo  and  nutrition 
assumptions  summarized  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion  and  explained  in  detail  in  the  Method¬ 
ological  Notes  section  of  this  report. 
Additional  food  needs  calculations  are  also 
subject  to  a  number  of  adjustments  detailed 
in  the  August  report. 

In  each  of  the  country  tables,  any  quantity 
less  than  500  tons  and  any  value  less  than 
$500,000  are  shown  as  zero. 

Tables  Entitled  "[Country]  basic  food  data" 

These  tables  provide  food  staple  supply  and 
utilization  data  for  1981/82-1988/89  and  for 
forecast  years  (1989/90  and  1990/91).  An 
explanation  of  each  column  heading  follows: 


1.  Actual  or  forecast  production- -actual  production 
for  the  individual  staples  for  1981/82-1988/89,  and 
forecast  production  for  1989/90  and  1990/91. 

2.  Net  import8--actual  net  imports  during 
1981/82-1988/89.  Net  import  flgures  for  forecast  years 
are  not  supplied.  Instead,  estimated  import  require¬ 
ments  based  on  status  quo  and  nutrition -based 
approaches  are  provided  in  the  next  set  of  tables. 

3.  Nonfeed  use,  1981/82-1988/89. 

4.  Feed  use — actual  feed  use,  1981/82-1988/89,  and 
targeted  feed  use  for  1989/90  and  1990/91.  Targeted 
feed  use  is  calculated  to  maintain  per  capita  feed  use  at 
base-use  levels.  The  same  base  level  of  feed  use  is 
employed  in  the  status  quo  and  nutrition-based  esti¬ 
mates  of  aid  needs. 


5.  Beginning  stocks — actual  stocks  for 
1981/82-1988/89,  where  reliable  stocks  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  Initial  calculations  of  status  quo  and  nutrition- 
based  import  and  aid  needs  are  done  by  maintaining 
the  ending  stocks  for  1988/89  (beginning  stocks  for 
1989/90)  constant  throughout  the  forecasting  period. 
Import  requirements  for  building  food  security  stocks 
are  calculated  subsequently  for  the  countries  for  which 
stock  data  are  available. 

6.  Per  capita  total  U8e--actual  per  capita  human 
consumption  and  livestock  feed  use  for 
1981/82-1988/89. 

7.  Commodity  coverage- -the  food  staples  included  for 
each  country. 

8.  Share  of  diet- -each  staple’s  share  of  total  daily 
caloric  intake,  and  the  share  of  total  daily  caloric  intake 
covered  by  the  food  staples  analysed.  Data  are  drawn 
from  the  1979-81  FAO  Food  Balance  Sheets,  with 
adjustments  made  in  some  cases  for  differences  in  FAO 
or  ERS  estimates  of  feed  use  or  more  recent  significant 
changes  in  a  staple’s  share  of  the  diet. 

Tables  Entitled  "Import  requirements  for 
[Country]" 

These  tables  deal  only  with  1989/90  and 
1990/91  estimates.  An  explanation  of  each 
column  heading  follows: 

1.  Forecast  domestic  production- -data  are  drawn  from 
the  "basic  food  data"  tables. 

2.  Total  use,  status  quo- -total  amount  of  a  staple 
needed  to  maintain  per  capita  human  consumption  at 
the  base-use  level  and  feed  use  at  the  targeted  level. 

3.  Total  use,  nutrition-ba8ed--the  amount  of  a  staple 
needed  to  support  daily  per  capita  caloric  intake  levels 
at  the  FAO  recommended  minimum,  plus  targeted  feed 
use. 

4.  Import  requirements,  quantity,  status  quo- -the 
imports  of  a  staple  required  to  maintain  per  capita 
consumption,  and  also  to  achieve  the  targeted  levels  of 
feed  use  with  no  change  in  stocks,  as  shown  in  the  basic 
food  data  table.  These  estimates  are  calculated  for  each 
staple  by  subtracting  forecast  domestic  production  from 
status  quo-based  total  use. 

Subtotals  for  each  commodity  group  are  calculated 
by  summing  the  import  requirements  for  individual 
commodities.  Calculated  surpluses  (negative  import 
requirements)  for  individual  commodities  within  groups 
are  subtracted  from  deficits  in  other  commodities, 
because  foods  are  assumed  to  be  substitutable  within 
groups.  Noncereals  such  as  roots  and  tubers  are  con¬ 
verted  to  caloric  wheat  equivalents  before  being 
summed.  Negative  subtotals  are  shown  as  seros 
because  these  calculated  surpluses  are  assumed  not  to 
be  substitutable  elsewhere  in  the  diet. 

6.  Import  requirements,  quantity,  nutrition-based- - 
the  imports  of  a  staple  required  to  support  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  per  capita  caloric  intake  and  targeted 
feed  use,  as  no  change  in  stocks  is  shown  in  the  basic 
food  data  tables.  These  estimates  are  calculated  by 
subtracting  forecast  domestic  production  from 
nutrition-based  total  use.  Totals  for  each  commodity 
group  by  year  are  computed  as  described  in  (4)  above. 

6.  Import  requirements,  maximum — the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  that  could  be  managed  if  countries  wished  to  take 
the  greatest  advantage  of  low  grain  prices  to  improve 
stocks  or  to  improve  on  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
population. 
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Tables  Entitled  ''Financial  indicators  for 
[Country],  actual  and  projected" 

These  tables  give  historical  data  and  forecasts 
for  four  key  financial  indicators:  yearend 
international  reserves,  merchandise  exports, 
merchandise  imports,  and  debt-service  obliga¬ 
tions.  All  data  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
and  are  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Chase  Econometrics,  country 
sources,  and  ERS  estimates. 

Tables  Entitled  "Additional  food  needs  for 
[Country],  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports" 

These  tables  provide  calculations  of  cereal 
import  requirements  and  food  needs  in  excess 
of  normal  commercial  imports,  resulting  from 
consumption  requirements  and  from  estimates 
of  cereal  stock  adjustments  required  for  food 
security.  The  estimated  stock  increment 
(quantity  and  value)  is  added  to  import 
requirements,  and  additional  food  needs  to 
support  consumption,  to  arrive  at  total  import 
requirements  and  additional  food  needs.  The 


stock  increment  is  shown  only  when  it  results 
in  altered  total  additional  food  needs  (i.e., 
when  not  offset  by  negative  additional  food 
needs  for  consumption).  For  a  discussion  of 
how  stock  increment  estimates  are  calculated, 
see  Methodological  Notes. 


1.  Conunercial  import  capacity --an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  food  within  each  group  that  a  country  can 
afford  to  import  without  reducing  below  historical  levels 
the  share  of  its  available  foreign  exchange  used  for 
nonfood  imports.  Countries  are  assumed  in  forecast 
years  to  spend  the  same  proportion  of  available  foreign 
exchange  on  commercial  food  imports  as  in  the  base 
period.  The  measure  is  sensitive  to  historical  and 
projected  levels  of  foreign  exchange  holdings,  total  mer¬ 
chandise  imports  and  exports,  and  debt  service.  The 
measure  is  provided  in  both  quantity  and  value,  using 
the  same  country-specific  estimates  of  unit  import  costs 
as  in  the  import  requirements  estimate. 

2.  Additional  food  needs,  quantity--the  estimated 
quantity  of  additional  food  needed  in  each  commodity 
group  to  support  either  the  status  quo  or  nutrition- 
based  use  level  and  targeted  stock  and  feed  use  levels. 
Negative  needs  are  shown  as  sero. 

3.  Additional  food  needs,  value- -the  estimated  value 
of  additional  food  needed  in  each  commodity  group  to 
maintain  either  status  quo  or  nutrition-based  consump¬ 
tion  and  stock  and  feed  use  levels. 
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North  Africa 


Egypt 

Total  grain  production  is  expected  to  rise  to 
9.6  million  tons  in  1989/90,  up  from  9  million 
in  1988/89.  Corn  production  is  estimated  at 
4.3  million  tons,  up  from  4.1  million  in 
1988/89  because  of  greater  use  in  hybrid  seed 
and  a  small  increase  in  area  planted.  Gains  in 
wheat  production  to  2.8  million  tons  in 
1988/89  and  a  record  3  million  tons  in 
1989/90  have  been  driven  by  increases  in  the 
area  planted  in  recently  developed  desert 
areas,  and  higher  yields  resulting  from 
improved  varieties  and  greater  fertilizer  use. 
Intense  competition  for  limited  land  area  is 
the  major  constraint  to  increased  grain  pro¬ 
duction  in  Egypt.  An  increase  in  the  area 
planted  in  cereals  tends  to  leave  less  area  for 
cotton  and  vegetables. 

Total  grain  imports  declined  from  9  million 
tons  in  1987/88  to  8.6  million  in  1988/89 
because  of  disruptions  in  corn  imports  result¬ 
ing  from  changes  in  import  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  have 
remained  relatively  steady  for  the  last  4  years, 
in  the  vicinity  of  7  million  tons.  Title  I,  P.L. 
480  financing  for  wheat  and  flour  declined  to 
$154  million  in  fiscal  1989,  about  half  the 
$300-million  peak  in  1981.  However,  U.S. 
wheat  and  flour  exports  to  Egypt  increased  to 
about  3.8  million  tons  (wheat  equivalent) 
because  of  full  use  of  $350  million  GSM  102 
credit  and  EEP.  Egypt  recently  purchased 
600,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat  outside  govern¬ 
ment  programs,  the  largest  such  purchase  in 
the  1980s. 

While  Egypt  maintains  large  imports  of  essen¬ 
tials  like  wheat,  vegetable  oils,  and  animal 
feed,  imports  of  luxury  items  have  been 
slashed.  Imports  of  beef,  poultry  meat  and 
dairy  products  are  down  sharply  from  the 
1985-87  average.  In  1988,  Egypt’s  agricul¬ 
tural  imports  increased  5  percent  to  $4  billion, 
mostly  because  of  higher  prices  for  cereals 
and  livestock  products.  During  1986  and 
1987,  lower  world  commodity  prices  and 
export  subsidies  by  major  suppliers  reduced 
Egypt’s  expenditures  for  imports  of  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  beef,  frozen  poultry  and  some 
other  items.  Egypt’s  inflation  rate  rose  to  22 


percent  in  1988  to  nearly  double  that  in  the 
first  half  of  1989  because  of  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  Egypt’s  pound,  and  the 
impact  of  policy  reforms  on  food  prices. 

Prices  for  bread,  beef  and  poultry  meat  in 
1989  are  double  the  1986-88  average. 

Egypt’s  status  quo  grain  import  needs  are 
estimated  at  8.7  million  tons  in  1989/90. 
Nutrition-based  import  needs  are  estimated  at 
6.9  million  tons.  Lower  nutrition- based  needs 
indicate  that  current  levels  of  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  staples  have  been  above 
what  is  needed  to  meet  minimum  nutritional 
requirements.  Food  grain  stocks  have  fallen 
below  levels  held  in  most  recent  years,  and 
roughly  350,000  tons  of  grain  imports  are 
needed  for  stock  building.  Egypt’s  balance  of 
payments  worsened  in  1988  as  imports 
increased  faster  than  foreign  exchange 
receipts,  and  new  external  borrowing  was 
necessary  to  maintain  imports  of  essential 
commodities.  Egypt’s  trade  deficit  has  been 
widened  by  recent  higher  prices  for  imports 
of  food  and  manufactures.  While  petroleum 
exports  rebounded  moderately  because  of 
higher  prices  and  textile  exports  remained 
strong,  exports  of  raw  cotton  declined  to  half 
the  1985-87  average  value  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  supplies.  Egypt’s  foreign  debt  rose  to 
$47  billion  in  1989.  Rescheduling  lowered 
debt  service  payments  from  an  original  sched¬ 
ule  of  $5.5  billion  for  1989  to  about  $2 
billion.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reschedule 
future  payments  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
last  3  years,  because  debts  owed  to  private 
banks  will  be  more  difficult  to  reschedule 
than  those  owed  to  governments. 

Egypt’s  status  quo  additional  food  needs, 
including  imports  for  stock  building,  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  rise  to  about  3.5  million  tons  in 
1989/90,  valued  at  $862  million. 
Nutrition-based  needs  are  estimated  at  1.7 
million  tons  and  $430  million.  Larger  addi¬ 
tional  food  needs  assessments  for  1989/90  are 
explained  primarily  by  a  deteriorating 
capacity  to  import  food  commercially  because 
of  higher  world  grain  prices,  higher  debt 
service  payments,  and  inadequate  growth  in 
export  earnings. 
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Egypt  basic  food  data 


Commodity  /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

uee 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

■81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

7,424 

2,420 

7,294 

12,673 

2,964 

358 

Wheat 

36.9 

1982/83 

7,714 

1,501 

7,017 

11,556 

3,419 

332 

Rice 

10.0 

1983/84 

7,883 

1,257 

8,242 

11,907 

3,984 

342 

Com 

16.0 

1984/85 

7,788 

1,491 

9,018 

12,184 

4,592 

351 

Sorghum 

1.1 

1985/86 

7,818 

1,521 

8,768 

12,182 

5,065 

351 

Barley 

0.2 

1986/87 

7,239 

860 

9,027 

11,503 

4,741 

322 

Total 

64.2 

1987/88 

8,639 

882 

8,501 

11,850 

5,210 

329 

1988/89 

9,020 

962 

8,592 

11,751 

6,063 

334 

1989/90 

9,635 

760 

1990/91 

9,940 

760 

Import  requirements  for  Egypt 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

1990/91 

9,635 

9,940 

18,304 

18,786 

-  1.000  tons  — 

16,571 

17,011 

8,669 

8,846 

6,936 

7,071 

10,719 

10,930 

Financial  indicators  for  Egypt,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

-  «  lllliltVFIl  -- 

1981 

10,449 

12,054 

1,922 

716 

8,527 

20 

1982 

10,091 

12,385 

1,993 

698 

8,098 

18 

1983 

11,250 

13,610 

2,054 

771 

9,196 

16 

1984 

12,237 

14,451 

2,090 

736 

10,147 

18 

1985 

11,157 

13,913 

2,079 

792 

9,078 

20 

1986 

10,000 

15,052 

1,737 

829 

8,263 

17 

1987 

11,551 

16,227 

1,495 

1,378 

10,056 

14 

1988 

12,100 

17,806 

2,300 

1,263 

9,800 

1989 

12,650 

19,200 

2,088 

1,332 

10,595 

17 

1990 

13,700 

20,500 

2,261 

1,378 

11,430 

17 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Egypt,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

5,555 

3,114 

1,381 

1,383 

1,492 

776 

344 

1990/91 

6,717 

2,129 

473 

355 

79 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

346 

86 

346 

86 

1990/91 

252 

56 

252 

56 

Total 

1989/90 

3,460 

862 

1,728 

430 

1990/91 

2,381 

529 

606 

135 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

3,460 

862 

1,728 

430 

1990/91 

2,381 

529 

606 

135 

Morocco 


Morocco  made  dramatic  gains  in  agricultural 
production  during  1988  and  1989,  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  drought  in  1987.  Yields  for  major 
crops  rose  sharply  in  1988  and  remained  near 
that  peak  in  1989.  Grain  harvests  in  1988 
and  1989  were  more  than  quadruple  the 
drought-affected  outturns  of  1981 — a  year 
when  75  percent  of  the  wheat  supply  was 
imported.  Excellent  weather  and  a  rebound 
to  record  wheat  and  barley  production 
allowed  Morocco  to  achieve  a  16-percent  gain 
in  farm  output  in  1988.  Total  agricultural 
production  may  increase  an  additional  4  per¬ 
cent  in  1989  because  of  greater  output  of 
livestock  products  and  horticultural  crops 
grown  under  irrigation.  About  a  sixth  of  the 
8.5  million  hectares  of  cultivated  land  are 
irrigated. 

Morocco  has  made  more  progress  towards 
self-sufficiency  in  specific  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  than  any  other  country  in  North 
Africa.  Food  aid  needs  are  generally  related 
to  income  and  food  distribution  problems, 
rather  than  deficiencies  in  the  total  grain 
supply.  While  large  gains  have  been  made  in 
nutrition,  some  rural  areas  still  suffer  from  an 
inadequate  diet.  Dependence  on  imported 
wheat  declined  from  a  third  during  1980-82 
to  a  fourth  during  1986-88.  Morocco  was  a 
net  exporter  of  barley  during  1986-88,  but  a 
third  of  the  corn  supply  was  imported.  Total 
agricultural  imports  vary  according  to  two 
factors  —  the  impact  of  weather  on  cereal 
production  and  world  prices.  Agricultural 


imports  peaked  at  $1.1  billion  in  1984  when 
world  prices  were  relatively  high  and  adverse 
weather  reduced  wheat  and  barley  yields. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Morocco  averaged 
$204  million  annually  during  1986-88.  Wheat 
usually  accounts  for  three-fourths  the  value 
of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Morocco.  Over 
90  percent  of  U.S.  wheat  exports  to  Morocco 
move  through  government  programs,  mostly 
through  a  combination  of  CCC  credit  and 
EEP,  with  a  major  part  through  GSM  103  and 
a  small  amount  through  GSM  102.  P.L.  480 
wheat  and  flour  shipments  to  Morocco  have 
averaged  more  than  200,000  tons  annually 
during  1983-89. 

Morocco’s  economy  is  showing  progress  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  The  current  account 
showed  a  slight  surplus  in  1988,  after  running 
a  deficit  for  10  years.  In  1988,  exports 
increased  29  percent  to  $3.6  billion.  Further 
gains  are  underway  for  1989,  partly  because 
phosphate  prices  are  about  a  fourth  higher. 
Foreign  exchange  earnings  from  tourism  now 
exceed  $1  billion,  and  new  banking  arrange¬ 
ments  are  expected  to  boost  remittances  from 
workers  in  Europe. 

Imports  continue  to  grow,  but  at  a  slower 
pace  than  exports.  Total  imports  increased  13 
percent  to  $4.8  billion  in  1988,  and  will 
probably  pass  $5  billion  in  1989,  mostly 
because  of  larger  imports  of  industrial  items. 
Bans  on  imports  of  specific  items,  particularly 
luxury  goods,  may  be  relaxed  as  the  current 
account  improves.  Morocco’s  foreign  debt 
increased  from  $17  billion  in  late  1986  to 
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$20.7  billion  in  December  1988.  Part  of  the 
debt  is  on  concessional  terms,  keeping  debt 
service  payments  below  $1.8  billion  annually. 

Status  quo  grain  import  needs  are  estimated  at 
640,000  tons  in  1989/90,  with  nutrition -based 
needs  estimated  to  be  only  slightly  higher  at 
776,000  tons.  With  grain  stocks  rebuilt  to 


relatively  high  levels  following  the  bumper 
1988/89  harvest,  some  1989/90  import  needs 
can  be  met  by  reducing  stocks.  With  reduced 
import  needs  and  the  outlook  for  a  moderate 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments,  no 
additional  food  needs  are  estimated  for 
1989/90. 


Morocco  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

2,021 

636 

2,655 

4,122 

659 

222 

Wheat 

42.8 

1982/83 

4,764 

631 

1,470 

5,519 

898 

298 

Com 

3.5 

1983/84 

3,457 

448 

2,296 

4,868 

1,075 

269 

Barley 

15.9 

1984/85 

3,658 

258 

2,652 

5,044 

1,088 

271 

Total 

62.2 

1985/86 

4,904 

436 

2,190 

6,590 

1,315 

298 

1986/87 

6,596 

625 

1,885 

6,883 

1,645 

317 

1987/88 

4,210 

1,578 

2,205 

6,247 

1,812 

290 

1988/89 

7,890 

934 

1,200 

6,425 

2,180 

345 

1989/90 

6,885 

1,419 

1990/91 

7,190 

1,419 

Import  requirements  for  Morocco 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  ton» 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


6,885 

7,190 


7,526  7,661  641  776  2,096 

7,715  7,872  525  682  2,013 


Financial  indicators  for  Morocco,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreigpn  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

3,084 

3,840 

1,274 

230 

1,810 

28 

1982 

2,945 

3,815 

1,350 

218 

1,595 

25 

1983 

2,879 

3,301 

1,188 

107 

1,691 

18 

1984 

3,026 

3,600 

722 

49 

2,304 

19 

1985 

3,180 

3,849 

967 

115 

2,213 

17 

1986 

3,619 

3,803 

1,442 

211 

2,177 

8 

1987 

4,236 

4,230 

1,270 

411 

2,966 

8 

1988 

5,213 

4,773 

2,400 

647 

2,813 

1989 

6,760 

5,030 

3,670 

333 

2,025 

11 

1990 

6,100 

5,300 

3,800 

300 

2,191 

11 

13 


Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Morocco,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

1  million 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

947 

161 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

1,148 

176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(178) 

(30) 

(178) 

(30) 

1990/91 

31 

5 

31 

5 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tunisia 

Grain  production  plunged  85  percent  to 
289,000  tons  in  1988/89  because  of  drought. 

In  1989/90,  weather  conditions  for  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  did  not  improve  significantly 
and  1989/90  grain  production  increased  only 
marginally  to  about  430,000  tons.  Although 
grain  imports  were  record  high  in  1988/89, 
stocks  of  food  grains,  particularly  wheat,  are 
precariously  low.  Wheat  imports  have  been 
below  the  level  needed  to  maintain  adequate 
stocks,  in  part  because  the  durum  wheat 
Tunisia  seeks  to  import  has  been  in  short 
supply  following  the  sharp  reduction  in  North 
American  durum  production  in  1988/89. 

With  another  poor  harvest  in  1989/90,  Tuni¬ 
sia’s  1989/90  status  quo  and  nutrition-based 
import  needs  are  estimated  at  high  levels. 
Status  quo  import  needs  are  estimated  at  2 
million  tons,  while  nutrition-based  needs  are 
estimated  at  1.5  million  tons.  Lower  esti¬ 
mated  nutrition-based  needs  indicated  that 
recent  levels  of  per  capita  food  grain 
consumption  have  been  above  those  needed  to 
achieve  minimum  nutritional  standards. 


Stocks  are  too  low  to  offset  import  needs  and 
about  100,000  tons  of  imports  are  needed  for 
stock  building  to  help  protect  food  security. 

Despite  recent  poor  agricultural  performance, 
Tunisia’s  macroeconomic  setting  has  shown 
some  improvement.  Exports  increased  12 
percent  to  $2.4  billion  in  1988,  while  imports 
rose  21  percent  to  $3.7  billion.  However,  the 
wider  trade  gap  was  covered  by  larger 
receipts  from  tourism,  remittances,  and  for¬ 
eign  investments.  As  a  result,  the  current 
account  showed  a  surplus  of  $212  million  in 
1988,  following  a  decade  of  deficits. 

Tunisia’s  additional  food  needs  are  estimated 
to  remain  high  in  1989/90.  Status  quo  addi¬ 
tional  needs,  including  stock  building  needs, 
are  estimated  at  1.4  million  tons. 
Nutrition-based  additional  needs  are  estimated 
at  794,000  tons.  Key  factors  in  the  high 
levels  of  assessed  needs  are  low  domestic 
grain  stocks  with  which  to  offset  import 
needs,  and  rising  world  grain  prices  that  have 
reduced  the  quantities  that  can  be  imported 
commercially  with  available  foreign  exchange. 
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Tunisia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,234 

201 

1,142 

1,730 

627 

356 

Wheat 

52.9 

1982/83 

1,256 

220 

864 

1,741 

469 

327 

Barley 

1.9 

1983/84 

922 

130 

1,283 

1,699 

526 

323 

Corn 

0.0 

1984/85 

1,024 

110 

1,100 

1,707 

502 

314 

Total 

54.9 

1985/86 

2,067 

25 

852 

1,791 

873 

369 

1986/87 

607 

280 

1,542 

1,859 

460 

314 

1987/88 

1,898 

110 

1,413 

2,048 

885 

388 

1988/89 

289 

488 

1,885 

1,882 

585 

319 

1989/90 

431 

195 

1990/91 

881 

195 

Import  requirements  for  Tunisia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tong 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


431 

881 


2,512  1,946  2,081  1,515  2,932 

2,568  2,058  1,687  1,177  2,552 


Financial  indicators  for  Tunisia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  'll*  _ 

Percent 

1981 

3,616 

4,117 

520 

536 

3,096 

7 

1982 

3,467 

4,169 

485 

607 

2,982 

6 

1983 

3,292 

3,906 

569 

567 

2,723 

8 

1984 

3,101 

3,913 

650 

406 

2,451 

9 

1985 

2,970 

3,606 

676 

233 

2,294 

7 

1986 

3,101 

3,765 

793 

305 

2,308 

6 

1987 

3,489 

4,096 

930 

525 

2,559 

5 

1988 

3,825 

4,779 

930 

450 

2,895 

1989 

4,150 

5,050 

850 

450 

3,280 

6 

1990 

4,300 

5,250 

900 

500 

3,411 

6 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Tunisia,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1,000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

725 

132 

1,356 

247 

791 

144 

1990/91 

845 

138 

842 

137 

332 

54 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1990/91 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

1989/90 

1,359 

248 

794 

145 

1990/91 

847 

138 

337 

55 

Meiximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

1,359 

847 

248 

794 

145 

1990/91 

138 

337 

65 
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West  Africa 


Burkina 

The  rainy  season  continued  through  the  first 
week  of  October,  assuring  above  average 
yields  in  most  regions  of  Burkina.  Late  and 
erratic  rainfall  in  June  and  early  July  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  decline  in  area  planted.  Grain 
deficits  are  possible  in  the  north  where 
unusually  heavy  and  closely  spaced  rains  in 
August  prevented  weeding,  and  drought  and 
high  temperatures  stressed  crops  in  September. 
Coarse  grain  production  is  not  expected  to 
reach  last  year’s  record  but  should  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  country’s  needs.  Infesta¬ 
tions  of  grasshoppers  are  reported  over  1 
million  hectares  in  the  north,  but  control 
operations  are  underway  and  crop  damage 
should  be  limited.  Pasture  conditions  were 
good  for  most  of  the  season,  but  as  drying 
occurs,  grasshoppers  will  move  into  cultivated 
fields. 

Burkina  continues  to  face  the  incessant  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  small,  land-locked  country  with 
over  90  percent  of  its  population  dependent 
on  subsistence  agriculture.  Since  the  1987 
change  in  government,  political  and  economic 
conditions  have  gradually  stabilized.  Good 


weather  has  contributed  to  economic  growth 
that  averaged  5  percent  annually  during  the 
last  5  years.  Because  of  careful  fiscal  man¬ 
agement,  government  deficits  have  been 
acceptable,  and  although  international  debt 
payments  arrears  have  increased,  they  are 
relatively  small  by  African  standards.  The 
cotton  and  gold  sectors  lead  the  economy  and 
growth  in  these  areas  is  expected  to  continue 
in  1990. 

Burkina’s  import  requirements  are  estimated 
at  50,000  tons,  well  below  actual  annual 
imports  of  100,000  to  140,000  tons  over  the 
last  6  years.  The  1989/90  deficit  of  100,000 
tons  in  wheat  and  rice  is  partially  offset  by 
coarse  grain  surpluses.  Burkina’s  high  com¬ 
mercial  import  capacity  can  be  attributed  to 
the  large  share  of  available  foreign  exchange 
allocated  for  food  imports.  These  data  are 
based  on  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
mid-1980’s  and  do  not  accurately  reflect  cur¬ 
rent  foreign  exchange  allocations.  Burkina’s 
large  carryover  stocks  could  be  drawn  down  if 
localized  shortfalls  develop  before  the  next 
harvest. 


Burkina  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,250 

0 

84 

1,281 

3 

177 

Wheat 

1.6 

1982/83 

1,179 

50 

82 

1,259 

2 

171 

Rice 

3.6 

1983/84 

1,124 

50 

120 

1,267 

2 

168 

Com 

8.1 

1984/86 

1,125 

25 

141 

1,265 

2 

164 

Millet  and 

1985/86 

1,582 

25 

126 

1,656 

2 

210 

sorghum 

56.1 

1986/87 

1,774 

75 

126 

1,722 

2 

213 

Total 

69.5 

1987/88 

1,626 

250 

115 

1,863 

2 

226 

1988/89 

2,078 

125 

100 

2,076 

2 

245 

1989/90 

1,730 

225 

1990/91 

1,772 

225 

Import  requirements  for  Burkina 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,730 

1,772 


-  1,000  tons - 

1,779  1,879  49  149  427 

1,826  1,928  64  156  442 
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Financial  indicators  for  Burkina,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  $  million  -- 

Percent 

1981 

159 

348 

14 

71 

146 

3 

1982 

126 

360 

15 

62 

111 

12 

1983 

113 

309 

15 

85 

98 

15 

1984 

141 

270 

18 

106 

123 

8 

1985 

131 

352 

27 

140 

104 

24 

1986 

148 

477 

34 

234 

114 

27 

1987 

175 

500 

31 

323 

144 

22 

1988 

185 

500 

57 

321 

128 

1989 

200 

510 

37 

300 

180 

25 

1990 

210 

520 

39 

300 

182 

25 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Burkina,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 


Commercial  import  capacity 


Quantity 


Value 


Status  quo 


Quantity 


Value 


Nutrition-based 


Quantity 


Value 


1.000  tons 

i  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1,000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

105 

31 

0 

0 

44 

13 

1990/91 

119 

32 

0 

0 

36 

10 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(32) 

(10) 

(32) 

(10) 

1990/91 

5 

1 

5 

1 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1990/91 

0 

0 

42 

11 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1990/91 

0 

0 

42 

11 

Cape  Verde 

The  rainy  season  began  in  mid-August,  a 
month  late,  and  tapered  off  rapidly  in  late 
September,  causing  crop  failure  in  arid  and 
semi-arid  areas  and  severe  stress  in  coastal 
areas  of  Santiago.  Elsewhere,  stress  was  less 
severe,  reflecting  moisture  reserves  which 
were  adequate  until  about  mid-September. 
Rains  normally  last  through  October.  After 
the  long  dry  spell  from  mid-September  to 
early  October,  even  additional  rain  will  do 
little  to  improve  yields.  Production  of  both 
corn  and  beans  is  expected  to  decline  sharply 
from  1988. 


The  Cape  Verdean  economy  has  undergone 
steady  growth  for  the  last  several  years 
despite  fundamentally  adverse  conditions  and 
a  drop  in  overall  foreign  assistance  revenues. 
Agricultural  output  in  1988  was  above  average 
for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Still,  food  aid 
supplies  almost  all  of  the  country’s  import 
needs  as  its  poor  financial  condition  severely 
limits  its  commercial  import  capacity.  Import 
requirements  for  1989/90  are  estimated  at 
69,000  tons,  including  17,000  tons  of  wheat, 
21,000  tons  of  rice,  and  31,000  tons  of  corn. 
Cape  Verde’s  poor  financial  condition  severely 
limits  its  commercial  import  capacity. 
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Cape  Verde  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Bepnning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfecd 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

3 

0 

67 

60 

0 

200 

Wheat 

9.3 

1982/83 

4 

0 

71 

76 

0 

244 

Rice 

9.3 

1983/84 

3 

0 

69 

72 

0 

231 

Corn 

39.3 

1984/85 

3 

0 

67 

70 

0 

219 

Pulses 

4.8 

1985/86 

1 

0 

54 

55 

0 

168 

Total 

62.7 

1986/87 

12 

0 

54 

66 

0 

197 

1987/88 

21 

0 

45 

66 

0 

192 

1988/89 

16 

0 

67 

73 

0 

206 

1989/90 

5 

0 

1990/91 

6 

0 

Pulses 

1981/82 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

1982/83 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

1983/84 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

32 

1984/85 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

19 

1985/86 

2 

0 

5 

7 

0 

21 

1986/87 

6 

0 

1 

7 

0 

21 

1987/88 

13 

0 

1 

14 

0 

41 

1988/89 

13 

0 

1 

14 

0 

40 

1989/90 

5 

0 

1990/91 

6 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Cape  Verde 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tong 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


5 

6 


74  68  69 

76  60  70 


53  84 

54  86 


Pulses 


1989/90 

1990/91 


5 

6 


8  5  3 

9  5  3 


10 

9 


Financial  indicators  for  Cape  Verde  ,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11  *  _ 

Percent 

1981 

46 

86 

0 

39 

46 

4 

1982 

59 

96 

2 

43 

57 

8 

1983 

66 

105 

3 

47 

63 

3 

1984 

67 

83 

5 

45 

62 

4 

1985 

66 

92 

5 

58 

61 

3 

1986 

76 

91 

4 

55 

71 

2 

1987 

93 

100 

7 

76 

86 

7 

1988 

85 

104 

10 

83 

76 

1989 

87 

109 

6 

90 

95 

4 

1990 

88 

110 

6 

90 

95 

4 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Cape  Verde  ,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

1  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

4 

1 

65 

14 

49 

10 

1990/91 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

5 

1 

66 

12 

48 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

65 

14 

49 

10 

1990/91 

66 

12 

48 

9 

Pulses 

1989/90 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

1 

15 

10 

1990/91 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

1 

13 

9 

65 

14 

49 

10 

1990/91 

66 

12 

48 

9 

Pulses 

1989/90 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1990/91 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

15 

10 

1990/91 

13 

9 

Chad 

The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  Chad 
was  characterized  by  late  and  poorly  distrib¬ 
uted  rainfall  delaying  planting  in  some  areas 
and  causing  replanting  in  others.  Harvest 
prospects  improved  in  August  with  adequate 
rainfall  in  most  regions,  and  abundant  rains 
during  the  first  3  weeks  of  September  pro¬ 
vided  ample  moisture  for  good  crops  in  the 
south.  In  the  north,  yields  will  be  below 
normal  due  to  the  late  start  of  the  season. 
Pastures  developed  satisfactorily  south  of  14 
degrees  north  and  around  the  lakes,  but  else¬ 
where  pastures  are  in  poor  condition.  Locusts 
and  grasshoppers  have  caused  some  crop 
damage  despite  continuing  control  efforts. 

After  declining  10  percent  in  1986-87,  real 
GDP  rose  an  estimated  12  percent  in  1988. 
This  reflected  a  17.5-percent  rise  in  value 
added  in  the  primary  sector,  as  well  as  strong 


gains  in  the  industrial  and  services  sectors. 
Cotton  remains  the  foundation  of  the  Chadian 
economy,  but  the  country  still  suffers  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  in  world  cotton  prices. 
Essential  reforms  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  Cotontchad,  the  country’s  pri¬ 
mary  manufacturer,  have  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  and  reduced  buying  power.  The 
recent  strengthening  of  cotton  prices  has 
improved  the  outlook  for  Chad’s  export  earn¬ 
ings. 

Chad’s  import  requirements  are  estimated  at 
58,000  tons,  below  actual  imports  of  the  last  3 
years.  Even  though  production  will  not  reach 
1988’s  record,  coarse  grain  supplies  should  be 
adequate  for  the  1989/90  season.  Some  draw¬ 
down  of  large  carryover  stocks  is  anticipated. 
Import  requirements  for  wheat  and  rice  are 
33,000  and  20,000  tons,  respectively. 
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Chad  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

- i;000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

548 

25 

62 

610 

0 

149 

Wheat 

1.4 

1982/83 

466 

25 

53 

524 

0 

123 

Rice 

3.8 

1983/84 

490 

20 

89 

554 

0 

125 

Com 

1.1 

1984/86 

300 

45 

89 

419 

0 

95 

Millet 

47.8 

1985/86 

689 

15 

41 

680 

0 

153 

Cassava 

6.9 

1986/87 

674 

65 

71 

745 

0 

164 

Total 

61.0 

1987/88 

599 

65 

76 

710 

0 

153 

1988/89 

773 

30 

66 

804 

0 

168 

1989/90 

674 

66 

1990/91 

704 

66 

Roots 

1981/82 

191 

0 

0 

191 

0 

47 

1982/83 

197 

0 

0 

197 

0 

46 

1983/84 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

45 

1984/85 

170 

0 

0 

170 

0 

38 

1985/86 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

45 

1986/87 

205 

0 

0 

205 

0 

45 

1987/88 

205 

0 

0 

205 

0 

44 

1988/89 

220 

0 

0 

220 

0 

46 

1989/90 

220 

0 

1990/91 

225 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Chad 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

674 

732 

857 

58 

183 

153 

1990/91 

704 

752 

883 

48 

179 

146 

Roots 

1989/90 

220 

221 

290 

1 

70 

10 

1990/91 

225 

227 

298 

2 

73 

11 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

762 

820 

974 

58 

211 

155 

1990/91 

794 

844 

1,003 

49 

208 

149 
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Financial  indicators  for  Chad,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  Other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

83 

81 

1 

7 

83 

0 

1982 

58 

82 

1 

12 

57 

10 

1983 

78 

99 

1 

28 

78 

3 

1984 

110 

128 

5 

44 

105 

0 

1985 

62 

166 

9 

33 

53 

3 

1986 

99 

212 

5 

16 

94 

2 

1987 

109 

226 

7 

62 

103 

12 

1988 

140 

225 

10 

61 

130 

1989 

150 

230 

11 

60 

154 

6 

1990 

150 

240 

11 

60 

152 

6 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Chad,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  impmrt  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

23 

8 

35 

13 

189 

68 

1990/91 

25 

8 

24 

8 

183 

59 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

n 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

1990/91 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

1989/90 

33 

12 

187 

67 

1990/91 

26 

8 

185 

59 

Maximum  absorbable 

1988/89 

1990/91 

33 

12 

131 

47 

1989/90 

26 

8 

126 

40 

Gambia 

Rainfall  in  Gambia  was  normal  or  above  and 
well-distributed  throughout  the  season.  The 
outlook  is  for  above  average  yields  for  most 
crops,  even  though  grain  production  is  not 
expected  to  equal  last  year’s  record.  The 
peanut  area  declined  significantly  as  farmers 
responded  to  lower  prices,  reduced  from 
1,800  dalasis  per  ton  in  1986/87  to  1,100 
dalasis  in  1988/89  because  of  declining  world 
prices.  The  traditionally  important  peanut 
sector  had  a  poor  year,  but  this  was  offset  by 
increased  production  of  other  crops  and  a  rise 
in  other  exports,  including  re-exports.  The 
Government  has  announced  the  abolition  of 
the  peanut  export  tax,  the  guaranteed  pro¬ 
ducer  price,  and  the  system  of  licensed  peanut 
buyers.  This  will  allow  farmers  to  respond  to 


international  price  incentives  and  reduces 
government  costs.  Real  GDP  growth  was 
estimated  at  6.3  percent  in  1988/89  following 
2  years  of  5-percent  growth. 

Gambia’s  grain  import  requirements  of  66,000 
tons  are  somewhat  lower  than  normal  follow¬ 
ing  two  good  harvests.  Import  needs  for 
wheat  and  rice  are  20,000  and  50,000  tons, 
respectively.  Gambia’s  high  share  of  foreign 
exchange  allocated  to  food  imports  gives  the 
country  a  commercial  import  capacity  of 
about  60,000  tons. 

Rainfall  in  Gambia  was  normal  or  above  and 
well-distributed  throughout  the  season.  The 
outlook  is  for  above  average  yields  for  most 
crops,  even  though  grain  production  is  not 
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expected  to  equal  last  year’s  record.  The 
peanut  area  declined  significantly  as  farmers 
responded  to  lower  prices,  reduced  from 
1,800  dalasis  per  ton  in  1986/87  to  1,100 
dalasis  in  1988/89  because  or  declining  world 
prices.  The  traditionally  important  peanut 
sector  had  a  poor  year,  but  this  was  offset  by 
increased  production  of  other  crops  and  a  rise 
in  other  exports,  including  re-exports.  The 
Government  has  announced  the  abolition  of 
the  peanut  export  tax,  the  guaranteed  pro¬ 
ducer  price,  and  the  system  of  licensed  peanut 
buyers.  This  will  allow  farmers  to  respond  to 


international  price  incentives  and  reduces 
government  costs.  Real  GDP  growth  was 
estimated  at  6.3  percent  in  1988/89  following 
2  years  of  5-percent  growth. 

Gambia’s  grain  import  requirements  of  66,000 
tons  are  somewhat  lower  than  normal  follow¬ 
ing  two  good  harvests.  Import  needs  for 
wheat  and  rice  are  20,000  and  50,000  tons, 
respectively.  Gambia’s  high  share  of  foreign 
exchange  allocated  to  food  imports  gives  the 
country  a  commercial  import  capacity  of 
about  60,000  tons. 


Gambia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

80 

0 

36 

116 

0 

176 

Wheat 

6.5 

1982/83 

90 

0 

45 

135 

0 

200 

Rice 

28.5 

1983/84 

54 

0 

63 

117 

0 

169 

Corn 

5.1 

1984/85 

71 

0 

83 

154 

0 

217 

Sorghum 

2.6 

1985/86 

105 

0 

74 

179 

0 

247 

Millet 

14.8 

1986/87 

102 

0 

72 

174 

0 

235 

Total 

57.5 

1987/88 

97 

0 

77 

174 

0 

229 

1988/89 

124 

0 

75 

189 

0 

243 

1989/90 

110 

10 

1990/91 

120 

10 

Import  requirements  for  Gambia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


110 

120 


176 

181 


1.000  tons  - 

147 

152 


66 

61 


37 

32 


88 

83 
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Financial  indicators  for  Gambia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  S  million  -• 

Percent 

1981 

45 

129 

3 

4 

43 

19 

1982 

59 

95 

11 

8 

48 

15 

1983 

55 

90 

7 

3 

48 

12 

1984 

89 

98 

5 

2 

84 

12 

1985 

63 

75 

2 

2 

61 

21 

1986 

64 

84 

10 

14 

54 

30 

1987 

66 

91 

15 

26 

51 

19 

1988 

70 

100 

19 

29 

51 

1989 

75 

105 

9 

30 

75 

23 

1990 

80 

110 

10 

30 

78 

23 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Gambia,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity  /  year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

59 

15 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1990/91 

69 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(1) 

(0) 

(1) 

(0) 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0  . 

0 

Mali 

Rainfall  in  most  regions  of  Mali  was  above 
normal  as  in  1988;  however,  the  rains  started 
late  and  were  barely  adequate  for  crop  devel¬ 
opment  in  June  and  July.  Heavy  rains  in 
August  made  up  the  deficits  in  most  areas, 
but  interfered  with  cropping  activities,  espe¬ 
cially  weeding.  Good  moisture  conditions  at 
the  beginning  of  September  minimized  crop 
damage  from  below  normal  rainfall  during 
most  of  the  month.  Rain  during  the  first  10 
days  of  October  assured  above  average  yields 
for  most  crops.  Pastures  remain  in  excellent 
condition  with  abundant  watering  points. 
Because  early  season  showers  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  but  less  intense  than  last  year,  crops 
developed  well  while  river  levels  rose  very 


slowly.  Reduced  flooding  was  expected  to 
restrict  rice  irrigation,  especially  along  the 
Niger  River. 

(Coarse  grain  output  is  not  expected  to  equal 
last  year’s  record  of  1.7  million  tons,  because 
the  erratic  start  to  the  season  reduced  area 
planted.  By  mid-October,  the  grasshopper 
infestations  had  caused  serious  crop  damage 
in  the  west,  center,  and  east  of  the  country. 
More  than  a  million  hectares  are  infested  of 
which  about  65  percent  is  cropland.  Control 
programs  are  underway  and  about  350,000 
hectares  had  been  treated  by  the  end  of 
September.  Millet  losses  of  30  to  60  percent 
are  reported  in  several  villages;  however,  in 
terms  of  national  production,  grasshopper 
damage  is  limited  but  hard  to  quantify. 
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Real  GDP  declined  about  1  percent  in  1988 
following  the  poor  harvest  of  1987;  growth  is 
expected  to  increase  to  9  percent  in  1989.  In 
1988,  the  Government  implemented  a  number 
of  structural  measures  aimed  at  improving 
incentives,  reducing  distortions,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  productive  capacity  in  agriculture.  In 
the  grain  sector,  the  official  prices  for  corn, 
millet,  and  sorghum  were  abolished,  and  the 
domestic  market  for  grains  was  completely 
liberalized.  The  role  of  the  grain  marketing 
agency  (OPAM)  was  reduced  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  security  stock,  the  distribution  of 
food  aid,  and  the  supply  of  cereals  to  food 
deficit  areas.  In  the  external  sector,  cotton 
export  earnings  are  expected  to  be  up  in  1989 
on  higher  volume  and  price. 


Mali’s  import  requirements  for  1989/90  are 
92,000  tons,  slightly  above  last  year’s  actual 
imports,  but  well  below  the  imports  of  the 
mid-1980’s.  Even  though  coarse  grain  pro¬ 
duction  declined  in  1989,  output  is  more  than 
enough  to  meet  per  capita  consumption  levels 
of  recent  years.  This  surplus  partially  offsets 
import  requirements  for  wheat  (40,000  tons) 
and  rice  (70,000  tons).  Mali’s  high  commer¬ 
cial  import  capacity  reflects  the  large  share  of 
available  foreign  exchange  allocated  to  food 
imports  in  the  mid-1980’s.  Actual  commer¬ 
cial  grain  imports*  were  less  than  50,000  tons 
in  1987/88  and  1988/89.  Mali  has  large 
carryover  grain  stocks  which  could  be  used  to 
meet  unexpected  shortfalls. 


Mali  basic  food  data 


Comniodity/year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — ‘ 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,102 

0 

145 

1,197 

0 

167 

Wheat 

1.6 

1982/83 

1,249 

50 

178 

1,407 

0 

191 

Rice 

11.1 

1983/84 

1,386 

70 

284 

1,555 

0 

206 

Com 

4.6 

1984/85 

1,052 

185 

317 

1,469 

0 

189 

Millet  and 

1985/86 

1,315 

85 

202 

1,607 

0 

189 

sorghum 

63.0 

1986/87 

1,699 

95 

106 

1,760 

0 

214 

Total 

70.4 

1987/88 

1,545 

150 

101 

1,696 

0 

201 

1988/89 

1,904 

100 

90 

1,934 

0 

223 

1989/90 

1,677 

160 

1990/91 

1,757 

160 

Import  requirements  for  Mali 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,677 

1,757 


1,769 

1,822 


1,000  tons  - 

1,943 

2,005 


92 

65 


266 

248 


338 

317 
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Financial  indicators  for  Mali,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

i  IIUUIUII  -- 

1981 

154 

269 

10 

17 

145 

8 

1982 

146 

233 

9 

17 

137 

22 

1983 

167 

241 

14 

16 

152 

10 

1984 

192 

258 

20 

27 

172 

19 

1985 

176 

329 

38 

23 

138 

37 

1986 

206 

347 

35 

23 

170 

15 

1987 

256 

335 

32 

16 

224 

8 

1988 

249 

359 

71 

36 

178 

1989 

260 

375 

40 

30 

223 

20 

1990 

270 

375 

42 

SO 

232 

20 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Mali,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  constrained 
by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity/year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

165 

38 

0 

0 

101 

23 

1990/91 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

198 

40 

0 

0 

50 

10 

(14) 

(3) 

(14) 

(3) 

1990/91 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

87 

20 

1990/91 

0 

0 

55 

11 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

0 

0 

87 

20 

1990/91 

0 

0 

55 

11 

Mauritania 

An  above  average  harvest  was  expected  in 
Mauritania,  reflecting  early  and  abundant 
rains  in  July  and  August.  However,  sharply 
lower  rainfall  in  September  slightly  reduced 
yield.  Area  planted  declined  for  1988  partly 
because  of  disruptions  to  farming  caused  by 
the  expulsion  of  Senegalese  agriculturalists 
living  on  the  Mauritanian  side  of  the  Senegal 
River.  In  addition,  the  rice  campaign  started 
late  this  year,  and  it  is  likely  that  only  part  of 
the  irrigated  perimeters  were  planted.  Higher 
yields  are  expected  to  boost  millet  and  sor¬ 
ghum  production  to  slightly  above  last  year’s 
output.  Grain  production  during  the  last  4 
years  (1986-1989)  has  averaged  140,000  tons  a 
year,  almost  five  times  the  average  of  the 
previous  4  drought  years.  Losses  attributable 


to  locusts  and  grasshoppers  are  low.  Septem¬ 
ber  rainfall  was  sufficient  to  keep  range  lands 
preen  and  prevent  grasshoppers  from  moving 
into  cultivated  areas.  Pasture  conditions  are 
good  throughout  the  country. 

Real  GDP  growth  fell  from  5.4  percent  in 
1986  to  2.5  percent  in  1988,  reflecting  varia¬ 
tions  in  economic  activity  in  agriculture,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  iron  ore  mining.  Iron  ore  mining 
suffered  from  the  depressed  world  market  and 
technical  difficulties  in  bringing  a  new  mine 
on  stream.  The  situation  improved  somewhat 
in  1988  and  iron  ore  production  recovered 
strongly.  The  current  account  balance,  which 
recorded  deficits  of  more  than  20  percent  of 
GDP  between  1982  and  1984,  has  steadily 
improved  to  a  deficit  of  only  6  percent  in 
1988. 
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Mauritania’s  import  requirements  of  192,000 
tons  are  slightly  below  average  grain  imports 
of  recent  years.  The  largest  import  needs  are 
for  wheat  (160,000  tons)  and  rice  (80,000).  A 
coarse  grain  surplus  partially  offsets  these 
needs. 

This  analysis  does  not  include  the  needs  of 
the  estimated  100,000  returnees  from  Senegal. 


While  many  of  the  Senegalese  who  left  were 
farmers,  the  Mauritanians  who  returned  were 
not.  These  displaced  persons  will  require 
assistance  in  meeting  their  basic  needs 
through  at  least  early  1990.  In  addition, 
food-for-work  programs  are  planned  for  some 
of  the  80,000  Mauritanians  who  were  depen¬ 
dent  on  remittances  from  relatives  in  Senegal. 


Mauritania  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

77 

0 

179 

256 

0 

162 

Wheat 

16.0 

1982/83 

18 

0 

282 

250 

0 

154 

Rice 

14.1 

1983/84 

28 

50 

294 

302 

0 

181 

Corn 

1.2 

1984/85 

16 

70 

266 

302 

0 

177 

Millet 

17.0 

1985/86 

52 

50 

195 

272 

0 

155 

Total 

48.2 

1986/87 

111 

25 

212 

313 

0 

173 

1987/88 

162 

35 

213 

345 

0 

185 

1988/89 

140 

65 

210 

355 

0 

185 

1989/90 

151 

60 

1990/91 

164 

60 

Import  requirements  for  Mauritania 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


151 

164 


343 

353 


1.000  tons  - 

320 

331 


192 

189 


169 

167 


225 

223 


Financial  indicators  for  Mauritania,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  >11* 

Percent 

1981 

270 

386 

54 

162 

216 

15 

1982 

240 

427 

38 

139 

202 

18 

1983 

315 

378 

37 

106 

278 

19 

1984 

294 

302 

43 

78 

251 

17 

1985 

372 

334 

78 

59 

294 

14 

1986 

419 

401 

77 

48 

342 

13 

1987 

402 

359 

86 

72 

316 

17 

1988 

410 

360 

193 

44 

217 

1989 

425 

370 

80 

45 

333 

14 

1990 

425 

380 

80 

45 

332 

14 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Mauritania,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity/year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  a'ue 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

104 

24 

88 

20 

65 

15 

1990/91 

116 

24 

73 

15 

51 

10 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(2) 

(0) 

(2) 

(0) 

1990/91 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

86 

20 

63 

15 

1990/91 

75 

16 

52 

•  11 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

86 

20 

63 

15 

1990/91 

76 

16 

52 

11 

Niger 

Rainfall  has  been  very  uneven  in  Niger  this 
year.  Zones  of  poor  crop  stands  are  intersp¬ 
ersed  with  zones  of  good  crop  stands.  In 
addition,  late  and  scattered  rains,  followed  by 
late  planting,  aggravated  the  situation.  Gen¬ 
erally  rainfall  was  near  normal  in  the  extreme 
south  and  west,  but  below  normal  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  producing  regions. 

Areas  in  northern  Tillabery  and  Zinder 
departments  and  much  of  Diffa  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  drought.  Good  rains  in 
early  August  improved  growing  conditions, 
but  likely  arrived  to  late  to  enable  July- 
planted  crops  to  reach  their  full  yield  poten¬ 
tial.  Rainfall  continued  sporadically  into 
September  but  did  not  significantly  alter 
harvest  prospects.  Grasshopper  infestations 
reportedly  covered  almost  500,000  hectares  in 
eastern  and  central  Niger  by  mid-October. 
Aerial  and  ground  control  operations  have 
treated  about  half  of  the  infested  area. 

Niger’s  economic  activity  rebounded  in  1988, 
with  real  GDP  increasing  1 1  percent.  This 
sharp  recovery  was  due  to  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  agricultural  sector  whose 


real  value  added  grew  by  more  than  60 
percent  following  abundant  rainfall  in  1988. 
This  increase  more  than  offset  declines  in 
economic  activity  in  industry,  construction, 
public  works,  and  commerce.  In  the  external 
sector,  declining  prices  for  uranium,  Niger’s 
major  export,  have  contributed  to  lower 
export  earnings  in  recent  years.  Niger’s  1989 
debt  service  obligations  were  rescheduled  in 
late  1988,  thereby  freeing  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  exchange  reserves  for  essential 
imports. 

Niger’s  import  requirements  for  1989/90  are 
expected  to  increase  sharply  to  134,000  tons, 
reftecting  the  reduced  1989  harvest.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  35,000  to  40,000  tons  each  of  wheat 
and  rice,  Niger  will  require  60,000  tons  of 
sorghum  to  meet  historical  consumption  levels 
A  drawdown  of  carryover  stocks  from  the 
record  1988  harvest  reduces  estimated  addi¬ 
tional  needs  to  30,000  tons.  Niger’s  commer¬ 
cial  import  capacity  remains  about  the  same 
as  last  year  despite  higher  grain  prices  due  to 
the  increased  share  of  foreign  exchange  allo¬ 
cated  to  food  imports. 
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Niger  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

uae 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,664 

260 

107 

1,796 

0 

312 

Wheat 

1.8 

1982/83 

1,680 

235 

77 

1,792 

0 

302 

Rice 

4.3 

1983/84 

1,719 

200 

40 

1,774 

0 

289 

Millet  and 

1984/85 

1,056 

185 

178 

1,384 

0 

218 

sorghum 

61.7 

1985/86 

1,818 

35 

54 

1,737 

0 

265 

Total 

67.8 

1986/87 

1,795 

170 

62 

1,807 

0 

267 

1987/88 

1,406 

220 

106 

1,682 

0 

241 

1988/89 

2,421 

50 

60 

2,276 

0 

315 

1989/90 

1,842 

255 

1990/91 

1,894 

255 

Import  requirements  for  Niger 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tons 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,842 

1,894 


1,976  2,298  134  456  508 

2,041  2,370  147  476  532 


Financial  indicators  for  Niger,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

485 

592 

63 

105 

422 

9 

1982 

381 

515 

110 

30 

271 

14 

1983 

335 

332 

72 

53 

263 

15 

1984 

303 

270 

63 

89 

240 

5 

1985 

259 

346 

62 

136 

197 

6 

1986 

330 

364 

83 

189 

247 

7 

1987 

361 

401 

107 

249 

254 

10 

1988 

325 

385 

137 

232 

188 

1989 

310 

400 

77 

185 

202 

8 

1990 

325 

410 

81 

185 

208 

8 

29 


Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Niger,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Veilue 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

24 

8 

110 

38 

432 

151 

1990/91 

28 

9 

119 

37 

448 

139 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(80) 

(28) 

(80) 

(28) 

1990/91 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

30 

10 

352 

123 

1990/91 

119 

37 

448 

139 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

30 

10 

362 

123 

1990/91 

119 

37 

448 

139 

Senegal 

Rainfall  during  the  1989  growing  season  has 
been  above  normal  and  regularly  distributed 
in  most  regions  of  Senegal.  Good  rains  fell 
from  June  through  early  September  in  eastern 
and  southern  regions.  Serious  drought  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  north  during  late  July  and  early 
August,  and  abundant  rains  later  in  the  month 
were  too  late  to  completely  offset  losses  in 
yields  of  millet,  sorghum,  and  peanuts.  Over¬ 
all  grain  production  is  expected  to  be  up 
significantly  from  1988’s  poor  harvest.  Yields 
should  be  above  average  in  the  south  and  east 


and  near  average  in  the  central  region.  Plant¬ 
ing  of  irrigated  rice  in  the  Senegal  River 
valley  was  delayed  because  of  difficulties 
with  land  preparation  and  water  pumping. 
Rice  area  in  the  Casamance  increased  due  to 
abundant  water  supplies. 

The  lower  producer  price  and  removal  of 
input  subsidies  for  peanuts  caused  some  farm¬ 
ers  to  favor  millet,  sorghum,  and  corn  over 
peanuts.  Locust  infestations  were  reported  in 
some  areas,  but  control  operations  are  under¬ 
way. 


Senegal  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

■81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

884 

80 

497 

1,281 

0 

217 

Wheat 

6.3 

1982/83 

730 

180 

568 

1,303 

0 

214 

Rice 

26.6 

1983/84 

465 

176 

678 

1,192 

0 

190 

Corn 

4.3 

1984/85 

660 

125 

523 

1,233 

0 

191 

Millet 

25.8 

1985/86 

1,195 

76 

536 

1,591 

0 

239 

Total 

62.9 

1986/87 

841 

215 

432 

1,408 

0 

205 

1987/88 

1,006 

80 

491 

1,462 

0 

206 

1988/89 

814 

125 

667 

1,461 

0 

199 

1989/90 

1,045 

55 

1990/91 

1,038 

55 

so 


Import  requirements  for  Senegal 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /  year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition - 
based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tons 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,045 

1,038 


1,647  1,697  602  652  910 

1,695  1,639  667  601  973 


Financial  indicators  for  Senegal,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11  *  _ 

Percent 

1981 

661 

1,020 

90 

9 

471 

34 

1982 

602 

816 

43 

11 

459 

28 

1983 

606 

917 

67 

12 

649 

22 

1984 

698 

819 

84 

4 

514 

31 

1985 

603 

796 

86 

6 

417 

21 

1986 

694 

866 

207 

9 

387 

24 

1987 

648 

907 

274 

9 

374 

19 

1988 

777 

1,020 

330 

11 

447 

1989 

801 

1,004 

217 

12 

686 

21 

1990 

800 

1,000 

217 

12 

686 

21 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Senegal,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

384 

90 

118 

28 

168 

39 

1990/91 

430 

89 

127 

26 

171 

35 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

16 

3 

16 

3 

1990/91 

10 

2 

10 

2 

Total 

1989/90 

133 

31 

183 

43 

1990/91 

137 

29 

181 

38 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

133 

31 

183 

43 

1990/91 

137 

29 

181 

38 

31 


East  Africa 


Burundi 

Cereal  output  in  1989/90  will  fall  from  last 
year’s  excellent  harvest  due  to  excessive  rains 
and  plant  diseases  which  reduced  yields. 
Import  requirements  for  1989/90  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  47,000  tons,  almost  one-half  of 
which  is  wheat.  With  commercial  imports  of 
12,000  tons,  additional  food  needs  for 
1989/90  are  estimated  at  35,000  tons.  A  drop 
in  coffee  prices  has  reduced  Burundi’s  export 
earnings  and  its  commercial  import  capacity. 
Coffee  earnings  account  for  almost  90  percent 
of  Burundi’s  total  export  earnings. 

The  current  decline  in  cereal  output  is  due  to 
weather.  However,  agriculture  in  Burundi  is 


lagging.  Burundi’s  Five  Year  Economic  and 
Social  Development  Plan  (1988-92)  places  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  agricultural  sector  in 
order  to  meet  the  food  needs  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population.  Objectives  include  pro¬ 
ducing  adequate  levels  of  export  crops  to 
meet  foreign  exchange  needs  and  raising 
farmers’  incomes  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
rural  areas.  The  government  has  instituted  a 
program  aimed  at  increasing  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  quality  of  coffee.  Measures 
taken  to  achieve  this  goal  include  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  seedlings,  pesticides,  and  fertilizer. 
The  government  hopes  to  double  the  number 
of  productive  trees  between  1986  and  1993. 


Burundi  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

■81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

332 

0 

20 

362 

0 

84 

Wheat 

1.5 

1982/83 

314 

0 

20 

334 

0 

78 

Corn 

11.1 

1983/84 

326 

0 

18 

344 

0 

77 

Sorghum 

11.0 

1984/86 

278 

0 

26 

303 

0 

66 

Millet 

0.8 

1985/86 

331 

0 

23 

364 

0 

75 

Cassava 

15.2 

1986/87 

347 

0 

22 

369 

0 

76 

Sweet 

18.7 

1987/88 

369 

0 

21 

380 

0 

76 

potatoes 

58.4 

1988/89 

385 

0 

24 

409 

0 

79 

Total 

1989/90 

362 

0 

1990/91 

372 

0 

Roots 

1981/82 

900 

0 

0 

900 

0 

216 

1982/83 

900 

0 

0 

900 

0 

210 

1983/84 

946 

0 

0 

946 

0 

212 

1984/86 

1,028 

0 

0 

1,028 

0 

224 

1985/86 

1,040 

0 

0 

1,040 

0 

220 

1986/87 

1,166 

0 

0 

1,166 

0 

240 

1987/88 

1,170 

0 

0 

1,170 

0 

234 

1988/89 

1,270 

0 

0 

1,270 

0 

246 

1989/90 

1,200 

0 

1990/91 

1,260 

0 

32 


Import  requirements  for  Burundi 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

362 

395 

439 

33 

77 

85 

1990/91 

372 

407 

452 

35 

80 

89 

Roots 

1989/90 

1,200 

1,253 

2,171 

53 

971 

108 

1990/91 

1,250 

1,291 

2,240 

41 

990 

98 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

695 

742 

1,030 

47 

335 

88 

1990/91 

719 

764 

1,061 

46 

342 

88 

Financial  indicators  for  Burundi,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Forei^  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

75 

110 

5 

61 

70 

6 

1982 

88 

115 

6 

29 

82 

12 

1983 

81 

110 

8 

27 

73 

7 

1984 

103 

145 

17 

20 

86 

0 

1985 

114 

150 

23 

29 

91 

8 

1986 

129 

165 

31 

69 

98 

6 

1987 

98 

159 

42 

61 

56 

7 

1988 

124 

166 

46 

69 

78 

1989 

110 

160 

29 

110 

134 

7 

1990 

110 

160 

29 

110 

134 

7 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Burundi,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

12 

6 

35 

18 

323 

169 

1990/91 

13 

6 

33 

15 

329 

154 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

35 

18 

77 

40 

1990/91 

33 

15 

76 

35 

33 


Ethiopia 

Famine  conditions  are  likely  before  the  year’s 
end  and  last  until  the  October  1990  harvest  in 
most  of  Eritrea  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  Tigray.  In  Eritrea,  the  main  season 
rains,  which  usually  begin  by  early  June, 
began  in  early  August.  However,  they  were 
quite  sporadic  and  ceased  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  which  delayed  plantings  or  destroyed 
early  planted  crops.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  almost  a  complete  crop  failure  with 
cereal  production  estimated  at  about  40,000 
tons,  which  is  only  20  percent  of  normal.  In 
Tigray,  not  much  information  is  available 
because  the  region  is  inaccessible.  Satellite 
data  indicate  that  the  rainfall  and  crop  situa¬ 
tion  is  better  than  in  Eritrea,  with  production 
estimated  at  200,000  tons,  about  75  percent  of 
normal. 

Assessing  food  needs,  estimating  the  number 
of  people  at  risk,  and  distributing  food  has 
been  extremely  difficult  due  to  continuing 
civil  strife  which  has  limited  accessibility  to 
the  northern  regions.  The  number  of  people 
receiving  relief  assistance  is  expected  to 
increase  to  2  million  by  the  middle  of  1990. 
Foods  needs  in  these  northern  regions  are 
expected  to  reach  300,000  tons  until  the  next 
harvest  in  October  1990. 

Fortunately,  Eritrea  and  Tigray  are  not  the 
major  food  producing  regions  in  the  country. 
In  a  normal  year,  their  production  accounts 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  the  country’s 
output.  In  the  main  crop  producing  regions, 
normal  levels  of  rainfall  have  been  reported 
and  harvests  are  expected  to  be  good. 


Total  cereal  production  for  1989/90  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  fall  10  to  15  percent  below  last 
year’s  bumper  crop  of  almost  7  million  tons. 
Cereal  import  requirements  for  1989/90  are 
estimated  at  950,000  tons,  80  percent  of 
which  is  wheat. 

Ethiopia’s  commercial  import  capacity  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  low  foreign  exchange  holdings,  a 
result  of  poor  export  earnings.  Prospects  for 
increases  in  coffee  earnings,  which  account 
for  about  60  percent  of  total  earnings,  are 
poor.  Productivity  in  the  coffee  sector  is  low 
because  of  aging  trees,  coffee  berry  disease, 
lack  of  producer  incentives,  and  little  partici¬ 
pation  of  producers  in  the  decisionmaking 
process.  Area  devoted  to  coffee  is  not  likely 
to  expand  as  most  producing  regions  are  in 
food  deficit  areas.  Most  likely,  coffee  area 
will  be  replaced  by  food  crops. 

In  addition,  the  World  Bank  estimates  that 
Ethiopia’s  coffee  revenues  may  be  cut  in  half 
because  of  the  replacement  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Coffee  Agreement’s  quota  system  with 
a  free  market  system.  Therefore,  the 
financial  situation  may  deteriorate  and  the 
commercial  import  capacity  may  be  cut  fur¬ 
ther. 

Considering  a  limited  commercial  import 
capacity  of  71,000  tons  and  a  stock  drawdown 
of  375,000  tons,  Ethiopia’s  additional  food 
needs  are  estimated  at  504,000  tons  for 
1989/90. 


Ethiopia  basic  food  data 


Commodity  /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

5,324 

420 

303 

6,670 

172 

149 

Wheat 

9.1 

1982/83 

6,649 

205 

323 

6,562 

160 

168 

Com 

15.3 

1983/84 

6,749 

455 

496 

6,093 

187 

152 

Barley 

9.6 

1984/86 

4,450 

420 

898 

5,189 

176 

126 

Sorghum 

15.9 

1985/86 

5,245 

403 

1,321 

6,937 

122 

139 

Millet 

2.0 

1986/87 

6,760 

910 

665 

6,229 

172 

142 

Teff 

15.5 

1987/88 

6,000 

924 

1,040 

5,891 

178 

130 

Total 

67.6 

1988/89 

6,990 

895 

425 

6,867 

178 

146 

1989/90 

6,095 

1,276 

1990/91 

6,726 

1,276 

34 


Import  requirements  for  Ethiopia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Conunodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


6,095 

6,725 


-  1.000  tons - 

7,045  9,605  950  3,510  2,251 

7,273  9,863  1,548  4,138  2,891 


Financial  indicators  for  Ethiopia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11* 

Percent 

1981 

374 

630 

42 

267 

332 

2 

1982 

403 

675 

54 

182 

349 

1 

1983 

403 

740 

68 

126 

335 

2 

1984 

417 

798 

84 

44 

333 

10 

1985 

333 

841 

107 

148 

226 

7 

1986 

477 

933 

167 

251 

320 

16 

1987 

360 

900 

180 

144 

180 

0 

1988 

390 

825 

180 

86 

210 

1989 

325 

850 

110 

100 

162 

8 

1990 

400 

900 

135 

100 

203 

8 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Ethiopia,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tone 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

71 

18 

879 

217 

3,439 

851 

1990/91 

99 

22 

1,448 

320 

4,038 

892 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

1990/91 

(37.^ 

n 

Total 

1989/90 

504 

125 

3,064 

759 

1990/91 

1,448 

320 

4,038 

892 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

504 

125 

1,805 

447 

1990/91 

1,448 

320 

2,792 

617 

35 


Kenya 

Good  weather,  improved  price  incentives,  and 
increased  availability  of  inputs  resulted  in  a 
record  grain  harvest  in  Kenya  in  1988/89. 

The  incentive  system  remains  intact  for 
1989/90  as  producer  prices  for  the  1989/90 
crop  have  been  increased  further,  40  percent 
for  wheat  and  10  percent  for  corn.  The 
1989-93  Development  Plan  supports  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  commitment  to  liberalize  grain 
marketing  and  reduce  the  role  of  the  National 
Cereals  and  Produce  Board  to  buyer  of  last 
resort  and  holder  of  strategic  reserves.  This 
will  allow  for  a  greater  role  for  the  Kenya 
Grain  Growers  Cooperative  Union  in  market¬ 
ing  grains. 

Cereal  output  for  1989/90  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  last  year’s  bumper  harvest 
of  approximately  3.4  million  tons.  Wheat 
imports  are  estimated  at  264,000  tons.  Corn 
production  is  estimated  at  2.8  million  tons, 
and  exports  are  expected  to  be  more  than 
100,000  tons.  Total  cereal  import  require¬ 
ments  for  1989/90  are  estimated  at  189,000 
tons.  With  a  commercial  import  capacity  of 


more  than  80,000  tons,  and  an  increase  in 
stocks,  additional  cereal  needs  come  to 
165,000  tons. 

Although  tourism  rather  than  coffee  is  now 
Kenya’s  number  one  foreign  exchange  earner, 
coffee  still  accounts  for  around  30  percent  of 
export  earnings.  Low  international  coffee 
prices,  coupled  with  increasing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  have  reduced  profit  margins.  As  a 
result,  many  farmers  wish  to  plant  other 
crops,  but  the  government  is  not  allowing  any 
uprooting  of  trees.  Removal  of  quotas  will 
ease  the  burden  of  record  stock  levels,  but 
prices  received  for  the  coffee  will  be  low. 
Since  the  suspension  of  the  International  Cof¬ 
fee  Agreement  in  July,  international  prices 
have  fallen  50  percent.  The  World  Bank  has 
constructed  a  model  to  determine  the  financial 
implications  of  a  continuing  the  quota  systems 
vis  a  vis  a  return  to  the  free  market.  The 
results  indicate  that  coffee  earnings  in  Kenya, 
could  fall  13  percent  in  1990  under  a  free 
market  system,  further  limiting  commercial 
import  capacity. 


Kenya  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

2,585 

231 

340 

2,472 

82 

147 

Wheat 

6.0 

1982/83 

2,675 

602 

96 

2,538 

91 

145 

Rice 

0.9 

1983/84 

2,363 

744 

77 

2,670 

76 

145 

Com 

40.2 

1984/85 

1,924 

438 

905 

2,653 

72 

138 

Sorghum 

3.3 

1985/86 

3,196 

542 

112 

2,901 

84 

145 

Millet 

2.1 

1986/87 

3,284 

865 

(69) 

2,785 

111 

135 

Cassava 

5.6 

1987/88 

2,842 

1,184 

141 

3,049 

99 

141 

Sweet 

2.2 

1988/89 

3,362 

1,019 

95 

3,195 

99 

141 

potatoes 

1.3 

1989/90 

3,296 

1,182 

Potatoes 

61.7 

1990/91 

3,296 

1,182 

Total 

Roots 

1981/82 

1,386 

0 

0 

1,386 

0 

80 

1982/83 

1,560 

0 

0 

1,560 

0 

86 

1983/84 

1,365 

0 

0 

1,365 

0 

72 

1984/85 

1,525 

0 

0 

1,525 

0 

77 

1985/86 

1,630 

0 

0 

1,630 

0 

79 

1986/87 

1,670 

0 

0 

1,670 

0 

78 

1987/88 

1,688 

0 

0 

1,688 

0 

75 

1988/89 

1,760 

0 

0 

1,760 

0 

75 

1989/90 

1,750 

0 

1990/91 

1,750 

0 
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Import  requirements  for  Kenya 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

3,296 

3,440 

4,393 

144 

1,097 

278 

1990/91 

3,296 

3,688 

4,661 

292 

1,266 

431 

Roots 

1989/90 

1,760 

1,886 

2,272 

136 

622 

344 

1990/91 

1,760 

1,967 

2,363 

217 

603 

434 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

3,883 

4,072 

6,193 

189 

1,310 

346 

1990/91 

3,883 

4,247 

6,390 

366 

1,508 

628 

Financial  indicators  for  Kenya,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1  iiiiiiiuii  -- 

1981 

1,081 

1,834 

294 

231 

787 

7 

1982 

936 

1,468 

338 

212 

697 

12 

1983 

927 

1,198 

321 

376 

606 

12 

1984 

1,036 

1,348 

359 

390 

676 

12 

1986 

943 

1,331 

407 

391 

536 

16 

1986 

1,171 

1,466 

432 

413 

739 

9 

1987 

909 

1,623 

602 

266 

407 

16 

1988 

1,020 

1,600 

591 

264 

429 

1989 

900 

1,460 

382 

326 

618 

13 

1990 

1,060 

1,460 

446 

326 

604 

13 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Kenya,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity  /  year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

82 

17 

108 

23 

1,228 

259 

1990/91 

107 

20 

268 

48 

1,401 

264 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

67 

12 

67 

12 

1990/91 

53 

10 

63 

10 

Total 

1989/90 

166 

36 

1,285 

271 

1990/91 

311 

59 

1,454 

274 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

166 

36 

322 

68 

1990/91 

311 

69 

475 

89 

37 


Rwanda 

Despite  above  average  planted  areas  and  suf¬ 
ficient  rainfall,  a  near  average  cereal  harvest 
of  350,000  tons  is  expected  for  1989/90.  This 
is  due  to  shortages  of  farm  inputs,  particu¬ 
larly  seeds,  herbicides,  and  insecticides.  It  is 


estimated  that  45,000  tons  of  cereal  imports 
will  be  needed  to  meet  consumption  require¬ 
ments.  As  Rwanda  has  almost  no  capacity  to 
import  commercially  and  no  stocks  to  draw 
on,  these  requirements  are  essentially  addi¬ 
tional  food  needs. 


Rwanda  basic  food  data 


Commodity  /  year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

282 

0 

16 

298 

0 

54 

Wheat 

0.6 

1982/83 

310 

0 

16 

326 

0 

67 

Com 

6.6 

1983/84 

336 

0 

23 

359 

0 

61 

Sorghum 

3.3 

1984/85 

254 

0 

43 

297 

0 

49 

Cassava 

17.0 

1985/86 

323 

0 

26 

349 

0 

65 

Sweet 

21.2 

1986/87 

349 

0 

15 

364 

0 

55 

potatoes 

9.8 

1987/88 

334 

0 

14 

348 

0 

51 

Plantains 

57.4 

1988/89 

354 

0 

15 

369 

0 

52 

Total 

1989/90 

350 

0 

1990/91 

360 

0 

Roots 

1981/82 

3,816 

0 

0 

3,816 

0 

697 

1982/83 

3,998 

0 

0 

3,998 

0 

703 

1983/84 

4,251 

0 

0 

4,251 

0 

719 

1984/85 

3,037 

0 

0 

3,037 

0 

496 

1985/86 

3,450 

0 

0 

3,450 

0 

544 

1986/87 

3,324 

0 

0 

3,324 

0 

506 

1987/88 

3,319 

0 

0 

3,319 

0 

487 

1988/89 

3,390 

0 

0 

3,390 

0 

480 

1989/90 

3,680 

0 

1990/91 

3,600 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Rwanda 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

350 

391 

382 

41 

32 

95 

1990/91 

360 

406 

396 

46 

36 

102 

Roots 

1989/90 

3,680 

3,692 

5,008 

12 

1,328 

1,586 

1990/91 

3,600 

3,834 

6,087 

234 

1,487 

1,868 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

1,470 

1,616 

1,674 

1,970 

45 

500 

597 

1990/91 

1,456 

2,013 

118 

657 

691 

38 


Financial  indicators  for  Rwanda,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Export! 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11* 

Percent 

1981 

113 

207 

4 

173 

109 

2 

1982 

109 

215 

5 

128 

104 

2 

1983 

124 

198 

8 

111 

117 

1 

1984 

143 

198 

10 

107 

133 

1 

1985 

126 

219 

15 

113 

111 

11 

1986 

184 

259 

18 

162 

166 

5 

1987 

121 

267 

20 

164 

101 

6 

1988 

118 

279 

25 

118 

93 

1989 

110 

270 

12 

85 

36 

7 

1990 

ISO 

270 

15 

85 

53 

7 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Rwanda,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

N utrition  -  based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

1 

1 

44 

30 

499 

337 

1990/91 

2 

1 

116 

70 

555 

335 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

44 

30 

499 

337 

1990/91 

116 

70 

555 

335 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

44 

30 

499 

337 

1990/91 

116 

70 

555 

335 

Sudan 

Cereal  output  for  1989/90  is  expected  to  be 
near  normal,  but  well  below  last  year’s  record 
harvest  of  more  than  5  million  tons.  Rains 
have  been  adequate  and  locusts  do  not  appear 
to  be  a  problem.  Despite  last  year’s  excellent 
harvest  and  prospects  for  an  average  crop  this 
year,  Sudan  will  need  to  import  an  estimated 
771,000  tons  of  wheat  to  meet  consumption 
requirements.  The  1988/89  bumper  sorghum 
crop  of  4.4  million  tons  allowed  for  exports  of 
approximately  700,000  tons,  and  the  same  is 


expected  for  1989/90, 

Food  distribution  remains  a  severe  problem  in 
the  south.  In  an  effort  to  address  this 
problem,  the  United  Nations  instituted  "Oper¬ 
ation  Lifeline"  which,  supported  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  has  the  objective  to  deliver  food  and 
relief  supplies  to  the  civilian  populations  on 
both  sides  of  the  civil  conflict.  Deliveries  are 
made  by  flights  from  Khartoum,  and  the 
movement  of  barges  on  the  Nile  has  also  been 
approved. 
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Sudan  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

■81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

3,981 

234 

175 

3,402 

318 

191 

Wheat 

7.9 

1982/83 

2,453 

670 

182 

2,810 

198 

150 

Rice 

0.3 

1983/84 

2,324 

297 

451 

2,785 

197 

144 

Com 

0.8 

1984/85 

1,382 

90 

1,595 

2,802 

90 

135 

Sorghum 

33.2 

1985/86 

4,169 

175 

560 

3,812 

217 

180 

Millet 

9.5 

1986/87 

3,767 

875 

(6) 

3,168 

258 

148 

Peanuts 

11.9 

1987/88 

1,673 

1,210 

32 

2,395 

240 

112 

Total 

63.7 

1988/89 

5,147 

280 

(80) 

3,617 

240 

156 

1989/90 

3,522 

1,590 

1990/91 

3,822 

1,590 

Peanuts 

1981/82 

838 

10 

(100) 

698 

0 

36 

1982/83 

492 

50 

(70 

442 

0 

22 

1983/84 

413 

30 

45] 

388 

0 

19 

1984/85 

386 

10 

0 

386 

0 

18 

1985/86 

274 

10 

0 

274 

0 

12 

1986/87 

379 

10 

0 

379 

0 

16 

1987/88 

360 

10 

(29] 

331 

0 

14 

1988/89 

385 

10 

6 

385 

0 

16 

1989/90 

375 

10 

1990/91 

375 

10 

Import  requirements  for  Sudan 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

3,522 

3,522 

4,092 

(0) 

670 

1,157 

1990/91 

3,822 

3,698 

4,207 

(224) 

385 

958 

Peanuts 

1989/90 

376 

372 

582 

(3) 

207 

543 

1990/91 

376 

380 

589 

5 

214 

662 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

3,897 

3,893 

4,674 

777 

1,660 

1989/90 

4,197 

3,977 

4,797 

(220) 

600 

1,480 

40 


Financial  indicators  for  Sudan,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *  1 1  * 

Percent 

1981 

793 

1,634 

145 

17 

648 

8 

1982 

401 

760 

115 

21 

286 

22 

1983 

614 

70S 

98 

17 

416 

11 

1984 

519 

600 

84 

17 

435 

4 

1985 

444 

679 

112 

12 

332 

24 

1986 

327 

634 

207 

59 

120 

42 

1987 

265 

695 

48 

12 

217 

27 

1988 

427 

949 

100 

12 

327 

1989 

500 

1,000 

154 

44 

357 

31 

1990 

500 

1,000 

154 

44 

357 

31 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Sudan,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 


Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 
1989/90 
1990/91 

Stock  adjustment 
1989/90 
1990/91 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

700  160 

514  105 

(96)  (22) 

32  7 


77 

86 


18 

18 


(22J 


Total 

1989/90 

1990/91 


0  0  604  138 

0  0  546  112 


Maximum  absorbable 
Cereal  equivalent 
1990/91 
1988/89 
1989/90 


0  0  604  138 

0  0  546  112 


Zaire 

Prospects  for  Zaire’s  1989/90  cereal  output 
are  good.  Abundant  rain  fell  in  the  south, 
benefiting  the  major  corn  crop.  Corn  output 
is  expected  to  exceed  the  recent  average  and 
approach  800,000  tons.  Despite  timely  rains 
in  the  north  during  planting  season,  nee 
output  is  not  expected  to  improve.  The 
recent  decline  in  production  can  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  inputs,  inadequate  production 
incentives,  and  limited  credit  availability. 
Zaire’s  rice  yields  are  among  the  lowest  in 
Africa  as  seeds  have  gone  unreplenished  for 
the  last  5  years. 


Import  requirements  of  515,000  tons  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  meet  consumption  demands  in 
1989/90.  Wheat  imports  account  for  about 
one-half  of  the  total.  It  is  estimated  that 
Zaire  will  be  able  to  import  almost  200,000 
tons  of  cereals  commercially  in  1989/90.  This 
estimate  may  increase  as  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  improves  with  the  recent  recovery  of 
world  copper  prices.  Copper  earnings 
contribute  almost  40  percent  of  total  export 
earnings.  Additional  food  needs  are  estimated 
at  323,000  tons,  including  a  small  stock 
adjustment. 
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Zaire  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

852 

60 

326 

1,184 

0 

43 

Wheat 

2.1 

1982/83 

884 

63 

309 

1,196 

0 

42 

Rice 

3.1 

1983/84 

907 

61 

333 

1,249 

0 

43 

Com 

8.9 

1984/86 

934 

42 

346 

1,243 

0 

42 

Millet  and 

1986/86 

933 

78 

317 

1,277 

0 

42 

sorghum 

0.4 

1986/87 

946 

61 

378 

1,310 

0 

42 

Cassava 

56.0 

1987/88 

946 

66 

427 

1,372 

0 

42 

Total 

70.4 

1988/89 

989 

66 

389 

1,389 

0 

42 

1989/90 

1,020 

66 

1990/91 

1,016 

66 

Roots 

1981/82 

12,660 

0 

0 

12,660 

0 

463 

1982/83 

13,126 

0 

0 

13,126 

0 

466 

1983/84 

13,460 

0 

0 

13,450 

0 

464 

1984/86 

12,926 

0 

0 

12,926 

0 

436 

1985/86 

13,600 

0 

0 

13,600 

0 

446 

1986/87 

14,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

446 

1987/88 

14,400 

0 

0 

14,400 

0 

446 

1988/89 

14,800 

0 

0 

14,800 

0 

445 

1989/90 

16,260 

0 

1990/91 

16,300 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Zaire 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tons 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 

Roots 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Cereal  equivalent 
1989/90 
1990/91 


1,020 

1,454 

1,418 

434 

398 

488 

1,016 

1,498 

1,466 

483 

441 

538 

15,260 

16,483 

15,833 

233 

683 

677 

15,300 

16,968 

16,288 

668 

988 

1,116 

6,342 

6,857 

6,944 

616 

601 

714 

6,366 

7,068 

7,141 

713 

786 

917 

42 


Financial  indicators  for  Zaire,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *  1 1  * 

Percent 

1981 

1,678 

1,421 

194 

152 

1,484 

10 

1982 

1,601 

1,297 

135 

39 

1,466 

4 

1983 

1,686 

1,213 

181 

102 

1,506 

4 

1984 

1,918 

1,176 

312 

137 

1,606 

2 

1985 

1,853 

1,187 

338 

190 

1,515 

5 

1986 

1,844 

1,283 

280 

269 

1,564 

ERR 

1987 

1,744 

1,395 

247 

181 

1,497 

ERR 

1988 

2,207 

1,644 

350 

187 

1,867 

1989 

2,200 

1,650 

351 

136 

1,737 

ERR 

1990 

2,400 

1,650 

383 

136 

1,906 

ERR 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Zaire,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition -based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

)  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

197 

61 

318 

82 

404 

105 

1990/91 

242 

56 

471 

109 

544 

126 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1990/91 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

1989/90 

323 

84 

409 

106 

1990/91 

473 

109 

546 

126 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

323 

84 

409 

106 

1990/91 

473 

109 

546 

126 
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South  Asia 


Afghanistan 

The  pullout  of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan 
was  completed  in  early  1989;  however,  there 
has  been  no  new  official  data  on  agricultural 
and  economic  conditions.  Continued  fighting 
between  the  Soviet-supported  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment  and  U.S.-supported  mujaheddin  guerillas 
has  discouraged  most  refugees  from  returning 
to  Afghanistan,  with  more  than  5  million 
Afghanis  still  living  in  Pakistan  and  Iran. 
Escalating  food  prices,  fuel  rationing  and 
fears  of  severe  shortages  this  winter  are 
prompting  many  to  migrate  from  Kabul  to  the 
countryside  and  relief  centers. 

Total  cereal  production  during  1989/90  is 
estimated  at  3.8  million  tons,  3  percent  below 
1988/89.  Despite  average  weather,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Committee  for  Afghanistan  reports  that 
locusts  have  damaged  the  wheat  crops  in  the 
northwestern  provinces,  resulting  in  losses  of 
at  least  80,000  tons.  The  locust  population 
has  grown  unabated  since  the  Soviet  incursion 
in  1978,  when  the  Afghani  Government  dis¬ 
continued  its  annual  insecticide  applications. 

In  addition,  the  shortage  of  man-  and  draft 
power,  combined  with  the  deterioration  of  the 


country’s  irrigation  systems,  has  curbed  fall 
plantings,  and  compelled  farmers  to  increase 
area  planted  during  the  rainfed  spring  season 
when  locusts  are  more  prevalent. 

Largely  because  of  the  expected  drop  in 
cereal  output,  status  quo  cereal  import 
requirements  in  1989/90  are  estimated  to  have 
risen  significantly  from  earlier  estimates  to 
785,000  tons.  Even  with  a  recovery  in  cereal 
production  in  1990/91,  cereal  import  needs 
are  forecast  to  rise  to  848,000  tons  to  main¬ 
tain  status  quo  consumption.  Estimated 
nutrition -based  import  requirements  for  each 
year  are  lower  at  429,000  tons  and  471,000 
tons,  respectively.  The  ability  of  the  Afghani 
Government  to  offset  crop  shortfalls  by 
importing  food  commercially  is  estimated  to 
be  negligible.  Roughly  350,000  tons  of  wheat 
is  estimated  to  have  been  provided  conces- 
sionally  each  year  during  the  1980s,  largely 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Additional  needs  are 
indicated  to  cover  virtually  all  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  status  quo  and  nutrition-based  cereal 
import  requirements  during  1989/90  and 
1990/91. 


Afghanistan  basic  food  data 


Commodity  /  year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

3,957 

0 

368 

4,325 

0 

307 

Wheat 

49.7 

1982/83 

3,971 

0 

352 

4,323 

0 

317 

Rice 

7.3 

1983/84 

3,968 

0 

365 

4,333 

0 

316 

Corn 

14.6 

1984/85 

3,861 

0 

365 

4,226 

0 

306 

Total 

71.7 

1985/86 

4,022 

0 

365 

4,387 

0 

316 

1986/87 

3,982 

0 

365 

4,347 

0 

311 

1987/88 

3,859 

0 

365 

4,224 

0 

298 

1988/89 

3,942 

0 

365 

4,307 

0 

297 

1989/90 

3,810 

0 

1990/91 

3,985 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Afghanistan 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

betsed 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


3,810 

3,985 


4,595 

4,833 


1.000  tons  - 

4,239 

4,456 


785 

848 


429 

471 


888 

956 
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Financial  indicators  for  Afghanistan,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11* 

Percent 

1981 

694 

886 

118 

274 

576 

1 

1982 

708 

962 

134 

258 

574 

1 

1983 

729 

1,064 

120 

214 

609 

1 

1984 

633 

1,390 

126 

229 

507 

3 

1985 

557 

1,194 

76 

295 

481 

2 

1986 

552 

1,404 

86 

259 

466 

3 

1987 

512 

996 

91 

280 

421 

2 

1988 

575 

1,000 

91 

261 

484 

1989 

585 

1,050 

80 

250 

505 

3 

1990 

600 

1,100 

90 

240 

488 

3 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Afghanistan,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

1 

0 

783 

226 

427 

123 

1990/91 

2 

0 

846 

218 

469 

121 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

783 

226 

427 

123 

1990/91 

846 

218 

469 

121 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

783 

226 

427 

123 

1990/91 

846 

218 

469 

121 

Bangladesh 

Based  on  expectations  for  bumper  rice  crops, 
total  cereal  production  in  1989/90  is  estimated 
at  a  record  17.3  million  tons,  4  percent  above 
1988/89.  Late  monsoon  rains  in  September 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  1989  aman  crop 
(fall  harvested)  and  are  expected  to  offset  the 
erratic  and  inadequate  rains  during  July  and 
August.  In  addition,  the  irrigated  1990  boro 
crop  (spring  harvested)  is  forecast  to  be  a 
record,  as  government  efforts  to  expand  area 
continue.  As  a  result,  area  devoted  to  wheat 
is  likely  to  decline,  with  production  estimated 
to  drop  20  percent  to  838,000  tons.  Only 
marginal  growth  is  forecast  in  1989/90  vege¬ 
table  oil  output. 

To  maintain  status  quo  consumption  in 
1989/90,  cereal  import  requirements  of  3.0 


million  tons  are  estimated.  The  volume  of 
cereals  necessary  to  close  the  nutrition  gap  is 
estimated  at  6.5  million  tons;  however,  Bang¬ 
ladesh’s  maximum  absorbable  capacity  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  only  3.9  million  tons. 

The  absence  of  severe  flooding  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  Bangladesh  for  the  past  2  years  is 
enabling  the  economy  to  post  rapid  growth  in 
1989.  Bangladesh’s  commercial  import 
capacity  will  remain  weak  through  1990/91, 
however,  as  the  country’s  chronic  trade  deficit 
deteriorates  and  likely  lowers  international 
reserves.  Two  leading  exports  of  Bangladesh, 
Jute  products  and  garments,  have  faltered, 
while  imports  are  climbing.  Dependence  on 
foreign  assistance  to  finance  the  budgetary 
deficit  and  imports  necessary  for  development 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  accumulation  of  for¬ 
eign  debt,  although  the  terms  are  highly  con- 
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cessional. 

Additional  needs  to  support  status  quo  con¬ 
sumption  in  1989/90  are  estimated  at  2.1 
million  tons,  while  the  country  could  likely 
absorb  only  three-quarters  of  the  estimated 
nutrition-based  needs  of  5.1  million  tons.  In 
addition,  the  stock  adjustment  calculation 
suggests  31,000  tons  for  stock  building  in 


1989/90. 

Assuming  normal  weather,  preliminary  pro¬ 
jections  for  1990/91  call  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  in  Bangladesh  cereal  production  and 
stable  vegetable  oil  output.  With  these 
estimates,  additional  cereal  needs  are  nearly 
unchanged  from  1989/90. 


Bangladesh  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

14,598 

1,252 

1,235 

16,470 

0 

182 

Wheat 

8.8 

1982/83 

15,311 

615 

1,817 

17,117 

0 

184 

Rice 

76.3 

1983/84 

15,710 

626 

2,056 

17,592 

0 

183 

Vegetable 

1984/85 

16,084 

800 

2,588 

18,455 

0 

187 

oils 

2.2 

1985/86 

16,082 

1,017 

1,203 

17,326 

0 

171 

Total 

87.3 

1986/87 

16,497 

976 

1,761 

18,490 

0 

177 

1987/88 

16,504 

744 

3,021 

18,984 

0 

177 

1988/89 

16,598 

1,285 

2,400 

19,076 

0 

173 

1989/90 

17,338 

1,208 

1990/91 

17,700 

1,208 

Vegetable  oils 

1981/82 

52 

53 

133 

187 

0 

2 

1982/83 

53 

51 

116 

167 

0 

2 

1983/84 

55 

63 

154 

193 

0 

2 

1984/85 

111 

79 

220 

277 

0 

3 

1985/86 

104 

133 

307 

367 

0 

4 

1986/87 

114 

177 

337 

418 

0 

4 

1987/88 

111 

210 

307 

396 

0 

4 

1988/89 

123 

232 

320 

435 

0 

4 

1989/90 

120 

240 

1990/91 

120 

240 

Import  requirements  for  Bangladesh 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /  year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tons 


Major  cereals 

1989/90 

17,338 

20,357 

23,812 

3,019 

6,474 

3,850 

1990/91 

17,700 

20,879 

24,400 

3,179 

6,700 

4,030 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

120 

381 

229 

261 

109 

333 

1990/91 

120 

391 

234 

271 

114 

344 
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Financial  indicators  for  Bangladesh,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exporta 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  'It* 

Percent 

1981 

1,298 

2,818 

214 

122 

1,084 

14 

1982 

1,545 

2,589 

263 

358 

1,282 

15 

1983 

1,717 

2,665 

280 

539 

1,437 

1C 

1984 

1,697 

3,011 

415 

381 

1,282 

19 

1985 

1,666 

2,749 

470 

460 

1,196 

33 

1986 

2,067 

3,033 

577 

686 

1,490 

15 

1987 

2,329 

3,441 

525 

821 

1,804 

15 

1988 

2,436 

3,698 

572 

886 

1,864 

1989 

2,540 

3,800 

525 

890 

2,066 

21 

1990 

2,675 

4,030 

550 

875 

2,110 

21 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Bangladesh,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

i  million 

1.000  tons 

)  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

514 

102 

2,104 

417 

5,123 

1,014 

1990/91 

588 

104 

2,096 

370 

5,143 

909 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

31 

6 

31 

6 

1990/91 

20 

4 

20 

4 

Total 

1989/90 

2,135 

423 

5,154 

1,021 

1990/91 

2,116 

374 

5,163 

912 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

401 

227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

434 

232 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

329 

423 

1,021 

1990/91 

336 

374 

912 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

2,135 

423 

2,530 

501 

1990/91 

2,116 

374 

2,493 

440 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

423 

501 

1990/91 

374 

440 
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India 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  1989/90  cereal 
production  will  be  up  1-2  percent  from  the 
record  1988/89  outturn,  benefiting  from  gen¬ 
erally  favorable  weather,  strengthened  price 
incentives,  and  government  promotion  efforts. 
The  1989  wheat  harvest  is  estimated  at  a 
record  51  million  tons,  up  13  percent  from 
1988  and  8  percent  from  the  previous  record, 
following  several  years  of  disappointing  har¬ 
vests  resulting  from  dry  weather.  Also  bene¬ 
fiting  from  improved  winter  moisture 
conditions,  the  1989  pulse  crop  recovered  to  a 
record  of  about  13.5  million  tons.  The 
1989/90  rice  crop  is  currently  estimated  at  66 
million  tons,  down  slightly  from  the  record- 
shattering  1988/89  outturn  of  70  million  tons. 
Monsoon  rainfall  was  not  as  favorable  in  some 
areas  of  eastern  India  in  1989,  although  some 
sources  indicate  that  the  1989/90  crop  could 
be  larger  than  currently  estimated. 

The  1990  wheat  crop,  to  be  harvested  during 
April-May,  is  projected  to  be  up  from  1989, 
although  this  outcome  depends  on  winter 
weather  conditions.  Although  soil  moisture  is 
less  than  optimal  in  some  areas,  wheat  prices 
are  relatively  strong  and  supplies  of  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  irrigation  water  are  good.  How¬ 
ever,  the  1990  pulse  crop,  grown  principally 
on  rainfed  land,  is  projected  to  be  down  from 
the  1989  record  because  of  dry  soil  conditions 
in  some  regions. 

Production  of  oilseeds  and  oils  shattered  pre¬ 
vious  records  in  1988/89,  because  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  weather,  strong  prices,  and 
government  promotion  efforts.  Domestic 
vegetable  oil  output  was  an  estimated  4.57 
million  tons,  34  percent  above  1987/88  and  21 
percent  above  the  previous  record,  driven  by 
record  crops  of  peanuts,  rapeseed,  and  soy¬ 
beans.  Although  weather  has  not  been  as 
favorable  in  1989,  oilseed  and  edible  oil 
production  are  forecast  to  remain  large  in 
1989/90  because  of  continued  high  prices  and 
plantings.  Edible  oil  production  during 
1989/90  is  forecast  at  4.3  million  tons,  down 
slightly  from  1988/89. 

Government  stocks  of  wheat  and,  particularly, 
rice  remain  at  precariously  low  levels.  Gov¬ 
ernment  wheat  stocks  were  about  9.6  million 
tons  in  July  1989,  up  from  7.6  million  a  year 
earlier  because  of  1.9  million  tons  of  imports, 
but  still  well  below  target.  Rice  stocks  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline,  despite  imports,  falling 
from  4.2  million  tons  in  July  1988  to  about 
3.6  million  in  1989,  Total  wheat  and  rice 
stocks  remain  well  below  the  food  security 
target  of  21  million  tons,  despite  larger  har¬ 
vests,  because  relatively  high  market  cereal 
prices  have  hampered  government 


procurement  while  maintaining  demand  for 
subsidized  grain  through  the  Public  Distribu¬ 
tion  System.  Although  another  good  crop  in 
1989/90  will  likely  allow  some  stock  building 
from  domestic  production,  the  food  security 
position  is  likely  to  remain  fragile  without 
additional  imports.  Commercial  imports  of 
food  grains  to  replenish  stocks  during  1988/89 
were  limited  to  about  1 .9  million  tons  of 
wheat  and  600,000  tons  of  rice.  Despite  very 
low  stocks  that  threaten  domestic  price  stabil¬ 
ity,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
minimizing  imports,  apparently  because  of  an 
abnormally  tight  foreign  exchange  situation. 

With  another  good  production  year  forecast,  it 
is  estimated  that  no  cereal  imports  are  needed 
in  1989/90  to  meet  status  quo  cereal  con¬ 
sumption.  Nutrition-based  import  require¬ 
ments  are  estimated  at  5.1  million  tons, 
indicating  that  status  quo  per  capita 
consumption  meets  about  94  percent  of  the 
nutritional  target.  The  stock  adjustment  cal¬ 
culation  indicates  that  about  2.2  million  tons 
of  imports  are  needed  to  begin  rebuilding 
cereal  stocks  towards  the  food  security  target. 
Reflecting  the  outlook  for  another  strong  pro¬ 
duction  year,  status  quo  edible  oil  import 
needs  are  estimated  at  about  1  million  tons  in 
1989/90,  with  nutrition-based  needs  down  to 
about  650,000  tons.  Status  quo  and  nutrition- 
based  estimates  of  pulse  import  needs  are 
down  sharply  because  of  the  record  1989 
crop,  which  will  be  the  main  source  of 
domestic  supplies  during  1989/90. 

Despite  improved  export  performance  in 
recent  years,  India’s  very  tight  balance  of 
payments  position  remains  a  serious  concern 
to  Indian  policymakers.  India’s  external  posi¬ 
tion  is  being  heavily  pressured  by  import 
growth  associated  with  gradual  import 
liberalization  measures,  by  a  fall  off  in 
growth  in  foreign  remittances,  and  by  rising 
debt  obligations.  Large  repayments  of  IMF 
obligations  particularly  stressed  foreign 
exchange  availabilities  during  1988/89  and 
1989/90.  To  manage  the  situation,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has,  at  least  temporarily,  halted  the 
modest  trend  towards  liberalization  of  imports 
of  industrial  goods,  and  maintained  strict  con¬ 
trols  on  nonessential  imports,  including  edible 
oils  and  food  grains  for  stockbuilding. 

India’s  capacity  to  import  cereals,  pulses,  and 
edible  oils  commercially  in  1988/89  is  assessed 
at  $848  million.  This  amount  is  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  status  quo  import 
needs  to  support  consumption,  as  well  as 
cereal  stockbuilding  needs.  Nutrition-based 
additional  needs  are  estimated  at  5.5  million 
tons  of  cereals,  including  3.2  million  for 
consumption  and  2.2  million  for  stock  build¬ 
ing. 
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India  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

120,949 

15,272 

1,546 

118,347 

2,420 

171 

Wheat 

18.5 

1982/83 

112,446 

17,000 

3,477 

112,409 

2,420 

160 

Rice 

33.2 

1983/84 

136,831 

18,094 

3,085 

130,656 

2,620 

181 

Com 

3.1 

1984/85 

135,261 

24,734 

(161) 

126,828 

2,620 

172 

Sorghum 

5.8 

1985/86 

133,690 

30,386 

{605) 

131,898 

2,720 

175 

Millet 

5.2 

1986/87 

134,041 

28,853 

(835) 

135,570 

2,710 

176 

Barley 

0.7 

1987/88 

124,209 

23,779 

585 

134,182 

2,360 

171 

Pulses 

5.8 

1988/89 

147,689 

12,031 

2,175 

144,485 

3,150 

181 

Vegetable 

1989/90 

149,400 

14,260 

oil 

6.3 

1990/91 

152,550 

14,260 

Total 

78.7 

Vegetable  oils 

1981/82 

3,392 

160 

962 

4,434 

0 

6 

1982/83 

2,974 

80 

1,259 

4,163 

0 

6 

1983/84 

3,376 

150 

1,697 

4,833 

0 

7 

1984/85 

3,775 

390 

1,357 

5,172 

0 

7 

1985/86 

3,306 

350 

1,204 

4,560 

0 

6 

1986/87 

3,250 

300 

1,525 

4,705 

0 

6 

1987/88 

3,405 

370 

1,933 

5,258 

0 

7 

1988/89 

4,567 

450 

505 

5,322 

0 

7 

1989/90 

4,312 

200 

1990/91 

4,550 

200 

Pulses 

1981/82 

10,627 

0 

128 

10,605 

150 

15 

1982/83 

11,507 

0 

150 

11,507 

150 

16 

1983/84 

11,857 

0 

300 

12,057 

100 

17 

1984/85 

12,893 

0 

200 

12,993 

100 

17 

1985/86 

11,962 

0 

300 

12,212 

50 

16 

1986/87 

13,361 

0 

300 

13,611 

50 

17 

1987/88 

11,707 

0 

500 

12,167 

40 

15 

1988/89 

11,040 

0 

400 

11,400 

40 

14 

1989/90 

13,500 

0 

1990/91 

12,500 

0 

Import  requirements  for  India 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity/  year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

1990/91 

149,400 

152,550 

144,723 

147,613 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

154,491 

157,622 

(4,677) 

(4,937) 

5,091 

5,072 

17,726 

17,592 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

1990/91 

4,312 

4,550 

5,346 

5,453 

4,962 

5,068 

1,034 

903 

650 

518 

1,673 

1,560 

Pulses 

1989/90 

1990/91 

13.500 

12.500 

13,324 

13,590 

13,608 

13,743 

{'IS, 

108 

1,243 

1,023 

2,313 
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Financial  indicators  for  India,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

14,645 

17,394 

2,215 

4,460 

12,430 

6 

1982 

14,258 

16,645 

2,862 

4,965 

11,406 

7 

1983 

16,327 

17,368 

3,802 

5,847 

11,525 

11 

1984 

16,193 

18,498 

3,640 

6,110 

12,553 

11 

1985 

15,463 

19,900 

4,592 

6,667 

10,871 

9 

1986 

16,465 

19,366 

5,378 

6,729 

11,087 

5 

1987 

16,970 

20,608 

6,684 

6,391 

10,286 

8 

1988 

19,210 

23,250 

7,860 

4,960 

11,350 

1989 

21,930 

25,500 

7,947 

5,400 

11,794 

7 

1990 

24,610 

27,200 

8,642 

6,100 

13,974 

7 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  India,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity  /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

331 

87 

0 

0 

3,212 

846 

1990/91 

440 

103 

0 

0 

2,511 

590 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

2,247 

592 

2,247 

592 

1990/91 

1,498 

352 

1,498 

352 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

5,459 

1,438 

1990/91 

0 

0 

4,009 

942 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

1,294 

618 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

1,627 

732 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulses 

1989/90 

360 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

457 

170 

0 

0 

786 

292 

Total 

1989/90 

848 

0 

1,438 

1990/91 

1,005 

0 

1,234 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

0 

0 

5,459 

1,438 

1990/91 

0 

0 

4,009 

942 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulses 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

786 

292 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

1,438 

1990/91 

0 

1,234 
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Nepal 

In  1989/90,  cereal  output  is  estimated  at  a 
record  3.3  million  tons,  5  percent  above  last 
year,  due  to  improved  rice  yields.  Favorable 
weather  and  prices  benefited  the  secondary 
rice  harvest  last  spring  and  are  expected  to 
boost  the  main  harvest  in  November,  bringing 
total  rice  production  to  1.8  million  tons.  Corn 
and  wheat  output  are  estimated  to  show  little 
growth  from  1988/89. 

An  estimated  49,000  tons  of  cereal  imports 
will  be  required  to  maintain  status  quo  cereal 
consumption.  To  close  the  nutrition  gap, 
however,  imports  of  780,000  tons  are  esti¬ 
mated,  reflecting  severe  malnutrition  among 
the  populace.  The  World  Bank  estimates  that 
40  to  60  percent  of  the  population  does  not 
have  adequate  incomes  to  support  the  mini¬ 
mum  caloric  intake.  Actual  cereal  imports 
have  been  negligible  in  recent  years. 


Nepal’s  economy  has  slowed  considerably 
since  the  expiration  of  the  Bilateral  Trade  and 
Transit  treaties  with  India  in  March  1989. 
Transit  through  India  to  other  countries  con¬ 
tinues;  however,  the  close  trade  ties  with 
India  have  been  difficult  to  replace,  especially 
for  petroleum  products.  The  lack  of  current 
data  inhibits  timely  analysis,  yet  the  disrup¬ 
tions  to  trade  and  low  levels  of  foreign 
exchange  are  likely  to  strain  the  country’s 
limited  capacity  to  import  food  commercially. 

As  a  result,  additional  needs  to  support  status 
quo  cereal  consumption  during  1989/90  are 
estimated  at  33,000  tons  with  nutrition-based 
needs  at  763,000  tons.  However,  Nepal’s 
rugged  terrain  and  transportation  constraints 
probably  restrict  food  grain  handling  capacity 
to  100,000-200,000  tons.  Assuming  average 
weather,  preliminary  projections  for  1990/91 
suggest  that  additional  cereal  needs  will  be 
nearly  unchanged  from  1989/90. 


Nepal  basic  food  data 


Conunodity/year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

■81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

2,935 

0 

(421 

2,893 

0 

188 

Wheat 

10.9 

1982/83 

2,464 

0 

83 

2,547 

0 

162 

Rice 

49.5 

1983/84 

3,256 

0 

(16) 

3,190 

50 

201 

Corn 

19.6 

1984/85 

3,258 

0 

(49j 

3,209 

0 

194 

Total 

80.0 

1985/86 

3,276 

0 

25 

3,300 

0 

195 

1986/87 

3,046 

0 

25 

3,071 

0 

177 

1987/88 

3,086 

0 

0 

3,086 

0 

173 

1988/89 

3,140 

0 

0 

3,140 

0 

172 

1989/90 

3,300 

0 

1990/91 

3,380 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Nepal 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Conunodity/year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tong 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


3,300 

3,380 


3,349  4,080  49  780  452 

3,431  4,182  51  802  463 
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Financial  indicators  for  Nepal,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

314 

460 

5 

202 

309 

4 

1982 

266 

494 

6 

199 

260 

4 

1983 

281 

559 

8 

133 

272 

6 

1984 

295 

507 

11 

82 

284 

5 

1985 

323 

564 

16 

56 

307 

3 

1986 

324 

554 

31 

87 

293 

3 

1987 

387 

650 

43 

178 

344 

4 

1988 

428 

827 

45 

220 

383 

1989 

475 

750 

45 

150 

424 

3 

1990 

485 

775 

50 

150 

423 

3 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Nepal,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity  /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

17 

4 

33 

8 

763 

194 

1990/91 

19 

4 

33 

7 

783 

177 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

33 

8 

763 

194 

1990/91 

33 

7 

783 

177 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

33 

8 

435 

110 

1990/91 

33 

7 

445 

101 

Pakistan 

Status  quo  cereal  needs  for  1989/90  are 
assessed  at  595,000  tons.  The  stocks  adjust¬ 
ment  is  the  same  as  in  1988/89,  but  needs  for 
consumption  are  only  one  sixth  as  great 
because  import  requirements  are  down 
sharply.  A  1.1  million  ton  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  is  offset  by  a  400,000  ton  increase  in 
use.  Wheat  production  is  up  nearly  800,000 
tons  from  1988/89  and  rice  up  360,000. 

Commercial  import  capacity  increases  from 
$119  million  in  1988/89  to  $131  in  1989/90, 
but  buys  only  20,000  tons  additional  cereal. 

A  further  financial  improvement  in  1990/91 
and  lower  cereal  import  prices  increase  import 
capacity.  This,  in  conjunction  with  continued 
production  growth  in  1990/91,  eliminates  sta¬ 


tus  quo  needs  for  consumption;  however, 
needs  for  stocks  adjustment  continue  at 
143,000  tons. 

The  commercial  import  capacity  for  vegetable 
oils  continues  to  be  high,  driven  by  past  high 
levels  of  commercial  import,  and  Pakistan  has 
no  shortfall.  A  falloff  in  pulses  production 
increases  import  requirements  by  over  200,000 
tons.  With  limited  import  capacity,  Pakistan 
has  a  164,000  ton  status  quo  need  in  pulses. 

The  population  data  employed  in  this  analysis 
are  not  adjusted  to  reflect  the  Afghan  ref¬ 
ugees.  With  political  settlement  moving  slow¬ 
ing  in  Afghanistan,  it  can  be  expected  that 
refugee  food  assistance  will  continue  to  be 
required. 
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Pakistan  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 


Actual  or 
forecast 
production 


Beginning 

stocks 


Net 

imports 


Nonfeed 

use 


Feed 

use 


Per 
capita 
total  use 


1.000  tons  --- 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

15,833 

1,204 

(494) 

14,394 

130 

164 

Wheat 

47.2 

1982/83 

15,754 

2,019 

(654 

14,636 

140 

162 

Rice 

10.5 

1983/84 

16,766 

2,343 

(984) 

15,183 

150 

164 

Com 

3.3 

1984/85 

15,225 

2,792 

157 

15,580 

160 

164 

Vegetable 

1985/86 

15,631 

2,434 

535 

15,368 

252 

158 

oils 

7.7 

1986/87 

18,519 

2,980 

(926) 

16,191 

270 

162 

Pulses 

2.2 

1987/88 

16,388 

4,112 

(378) 

16,952 

275 

165 

Total 

70.9 

1988/89 

16,925 

2,895 

1,300 

17,861 

275 

169 

1989/90 

18,126 

2,984 

1990/91 

18,545 

2,984 

Vegetable  oils 

1981/82 

240 

62 

570 

805 

0 

9 

1982/83 

256 

67 

660 

914 

0 

10 

1983/84 

190 

69 

635 

817 

0 

9 

1984/85 

289 

77 

655 

946 

0 

10 

1985/86 

344 

75 

1,016 

1,115 

0 

11 

1986/87 

347 

320 

617 

1,159 

0 

11 

1987/88 

377 

125 

882 

1,239 

0 

12 

1988/89 

385 

145 

930 

1,360 

0 

13 

1989/90 

348 

100 

1990/91 

358 

100 

Pulses 

1981/82 

488 

0 

40 

478 

50 

6 

1982/83 

694 

0 

50 

692 

52 

8 

1983/84 

710 

0 

65 

725 

50 

8 

1984/85 

726 

0 

42 

718 

50 

8 

1985/86 

732 

0 

61 

743 

50 

8 

1986/87 

790 

0 

40 

780 

50 

8 

1987/88 

773 

0 

80 

803 

50 

8 

1988/89 

552 

0 

120 

622 

50 

6 

1989/90 

660 

0 

1990/91 

700 

0 

1979-81 


Commodity 

coverage 


Share 
of  diet 


Import  requirements  for  Pakistan 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

18,126 

18,979 

19,836 

853 

1,710 

1,634 

1990/91 

18,545 

19,406 

20,286 

861 

1,741 

1,680 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

348 

1,224 

854 

876 

506 

1,269 

1990/91 

358 

1,254 

875 

896 

517 

1,294 

Pulses 

1989/90 

660 

892 

795 

232 

135 

253 

1990/91 

700 

914 

818 

214 

118 

236 
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Financial  indicators  for  Pakistan,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  t  million  -- 

Percent 

IdSl 

5,595 

7,130 

1,524 

1,911 

4,071 

9 

1982 

6,326 

7,222 

1,573 

1,731 

4,753 

9 

1983 

6,890 

7,155 

1,499 

668 

5,391 

7 

1984 

6,130 

7,984 

1,518 

030 

4,612 

13 

1985 

6,459 

7,848 

1,733 

900 

4,726 

13 

1986 

6,191 

7,919 

2,187 

710 

4,004 

14 

1987 

6,838 

8,437 

1,980 

502 

4,858 

6 

1988 

7,900 

8,900 

2,041 

395 

5,859 

1989 

8,500 

9,600 

2,039 

600 

6,334 

11 

1990 

9,000 

10,300 

2,072 

700 

6,848 

11 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Pakistan,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

i  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

524 

131 

98 

25 

178 

44 

1990/91 

635 

141 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

497 

124 

497 

124 

1990/91 

437 

97 

437 

97 

Total 

1989/90 

595 

149 

675 

168 

1990/91 

143 

32 

181 

40 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

985 

517 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

1,130 

559 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulses 

1989/90 

68 

30 

164 

73 

67 

30 

1990/91 

78 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

678 

222 

199 

1990/91 

733 

32 

40 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

595 

149 

599 

149 

1990/91 

143 

32 

121 

27 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulses 

1989/90 

164 

73 

67 

30 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

222 

180 

1990/91 

32 

27 
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Sri  Lanka 

During  1989/90,  drought  is  estimated  to  have 
reduced  the  rice  crop  to  1.35  million  tons,  19 
percent  below  the  previous  year,  and  the 
lowest  since  1976.  Poor  weather  and  political 
violence  also  are  affecting  the  growth  of 
secondary  and  plantation  crops,  such  as 
pulses,  corn,  tea,  rubber,  and  roots.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  oil  output,  dominated  by  coconut  oil,  is 
expected  to  drop  24  percent  to  57,000  tons  in 
1989/90  because  of  dry  weather  since  October 
1988. 

To  support  status  quo  cereal  consumption  in 
1989/90,  import  requirements  of  1.2  million 
tons  are  forecast.  The  nutrition-based  esti¬ 
mate  is  lower  at  1.1  million  tons.  Wheat, 
which  is  not  grown  in  Sri  Lanka,  has 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  historical  cereal 
imports.  To  ease  the  pressure  food  grain 
subsidies  have  on  the  budget,  the  government 
has  recently  begun  to  increase  retail  prices 
and  has  transferred  the  responsibility  for 
importing  wheat  and  rice  to  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Establishment  and  to  the  private 
sector,  respectively. 

Although  the  economic  malaise  of  recent 
years  contributed  to  the  escalation  of  Sri 
Lanka’s  civil  unrest,  the  volatile  political  situ¬ 
ation  now  compromises  the  economic  program 
of  the  nearly  year-old  government  of 
President  Premadasa.  Immediate  targets 
include  reducing  the  government’s  budget 


deficit,  devaluing  the  rupee  to  offset  the 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments  situation, 
and  improving  the  efficiency  of  public  sector 
companies.  With  low  international  reserves 
and  weak  export  performance,  the  servicing 
of  the  current  account  deficit  and  foreign 
debt  obligations  will  likely  be  difficult  with¬ 
out  concessional  financing.  In  October,  inter¬ 
national  donors  pledged  $785  million  in  loans 
to  support  economic  reforms  in  agreement 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank. 

The  ability  of  Sri  Lanka  to  make  additional 
food  imports  under  commercial  terms  is 
extremely  limited,  causing  additional  cereal 
needs  to  be  about  the  same  as  import  require¬ 
ments:  additional  needs  to  support  status  quo 
cereal  consumption  in  1989/90  are  estimated 
at  872,000  tons  and  nutrition-based  needs  at 
768,000  tons.  To  rebuild  stocks,  an  additional 
84,000  tons  of  cereals  are  suggested.  Current 
stocks  are  below  the  government  minimum 
buffer  stock  requirement  of  100,000  tons. 

With  average  weather  and  improvements  in 
the  country’s  financial  outlook  in  1990/91, 
additional  cereal  needs  are  forecast  to  fall  to 
500,000  tons  using  the  status  quo  method.  To 
meet  FAO/WHO  nutritional  standards,  addi¬ 
tional  needs  of  428,000  tons  are  estimated. 

For  food  security  purposes,  an  additional 
65,000  tons  of  cereals  are  estimated  for  stock¬ 
building. 
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Sri  Lanka  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 


Actual  or 
forecast 
production 


Beginning 

stocks 


Net 

imports 


Nonfeed 

use 


Feed 

use 


Per 
capita 
total  use 


1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,469 

198 

663 

2,142 

0 

141 

Wheat 

13.8 

1982/83 

1,466 

188 

789 

2,226 

0 

145 

Rice 

42.0 

1983/84 

1,688 

217 

728 

2,321 

0 

149 

Cassava 

3.0 

1984/86 

1,640 

312 

706 

2,461 

0 

166 

Vegetable 

1985/86 

1,809 

206 

876 

2,627 

0 

168 

oils 

3.5 

1986/87 

1,766 

364 

812 

2,366 

0 

146 

Total 

62.3 

1987/88 

1,446 

686 

762 

2,468 

0 

160 

1988/89 

1,670 

336 

910 

2,646 

0 

153 

1989/90 

1,360 

370 

1990/91 

1,660 

370 

Roots 

1981/82 

626 

0 

0 

626 

0 

36 

1982/83 

673 

0 

0 

673 

0 

37 

1983/84 

722 

0 

0 

722 

0 

46 

1984/86 

683 

0 

0 

683 

0 

43 

1986/86 

698 

0 

0 

698 

0 

37 

1986/87 

616 

0 

0 

615 

0 

38 

1987/88 

630 

0 

0 

630 

0 

38 

1988/89 

660 

0 

0 

660 

0 

39 

1989/90 

666 

0 

1990/91 

676 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1981/82 

103 

0 

(35) 

68 

0 

4 

1982/83 

87 

0 

(26) 

61 

0 

4 

1983/84 

37 

0 

1 

38 

0 

2 

1984/86 

128 

0 

(63) 

66 

0 

4 

1985/86 

160 

0 

(68) 

82 

0 

6 

1986/87 

72 

0 

6 

78 

0 

6 

1987/88 

36 

0 

22 

67 

0 

3 

1988/89 

76 

0 

2 

77 

0 

5 

1989/90 

67 

0 

1990/91 

76 

0 

1979-81 


Commodity 

coverage 


Share 
of  diet 


Import  requirements  for  Sri  Lanka 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

1,360 

2,618 

2,662 

2,437 

1,168 

1,087 

1,533 

1990/91 

1,650 

2,493 

902 

843 

1,268 

Roots 

1989/90 

666 

665 

609 

0 

(66) 

115 

1990/91 

676 

674 

617 

(1) 

(58) 

116 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

1,611 

2,779 

2,676 

1,168 

1,066 

1,519 

1990/91 

1,916 

2,816 

2,736 

901 

820 

1,254 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

67 

72 

70 

16 

13 

30 

1990/91 

76 

73 

76 

(2) 

1 

13 
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Financial  indicators  for  Sri  Lanka,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Experts 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

Intemfttion&l 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *  ti  * 

Percent 

1981 

1,376 

2,183 

266 

327 

1,109 

12 

1982 

1,348 

2,323 

300 

351 

1,048 

7 

1983 

1,404 

2,315 

341 

297 

1,063 

11 

1984 

1,796 

2,274 

317 

611 

1,479 

7 

1985 

1,644 

2,506 

368 

461 

1,276 

8 

1986 

1,682 

2,470 

423 

363 

1,169 

13 

1987 

1,791 

2,610 

410 

279 

1,381 

6 

1988 

1,876 

2,804 

466 

222 

1,410 

1989 

1,900 

2,860 

430 

225 

1,337 

9 

1990 

2,036 

2,900 

386 

230 

1,616 

9 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Sri  Lanka,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

3  million 

1.000  tons 

3  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

296 

63 

872 

187 

768 

165 

1990/91 

376 

72 

600 

96 

428 

82 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

84 

18 

84 

18 

1990/91 

66 

12 

66 

12 

Total 

1989/90 

966 

206 

852 

182 

1990/91 

665 

108 

493 

94 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

6 

3 

9 

6 

8 

4 

1990/91 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

67 

210 

187 

1990/91 

76 

108 

94 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

966 

206 

852 

182 

1990/91 

666 

108 

493 

94 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

9 

6 

8 

4 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

210 

187 

1989/90 

108 

94 

67 


Southeast  Asia 


Indonesia 

With  an  excellent  main  rice  harvest  and  abun¬ 
dant  water  supplies  for  the  largely  irrigated 
second  crop,  record  cereal  output  is  estimated 
for  1989/90.  Rice  output  is  estimated  at  28 
million  tons,  nearly  2  percent  above  the 
record  1988/89  crop.  Due  to  favorable 
weather  but  uncertain  prices,  corn  output  is 
estimated  at  5.2  million  tons,  unchanged  from 
last  year.  Cassava  farmers  are  expected  to 
respond  to  the  higher  prices  being  offered  by 
the  Indonesian  Association  of  Animal  Food 
Producers  with  an  estimated  harvest  of  15.2 
million  tons.  Maturity  of  Indonesia’s  palm  oil 
plantations  is  largely  responsible  for  the  esti¬ 
mated  8-percent  increase  in  vegetable  oil  out¬ 
put  in  1989/90.  Cereal  imports  of  1.9  million 
tons  are  suggested  to  maintain  status  quo 
consumption  in  1989/90.  In  recent  years,  the 
bulk  of  cereal  imports  has  been  wheat;  this 
trend  is  likely  to  continue.  Using  the 
nutrition-based  method,  no  imports  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

At  the  onset  of  Indonesia’s  fifth  5-year  plan 
(Repelita  V)  in  April  1989,  the  government’s 
main  policy  objective  is  to  encourage  devel¬ 


opment  financing  by  curbing  current  expen¬ 
ditures  and  increasing  revenues.  Strong 
growth  in  liquid  natural  gas  production  and 
exports,  as  well  as  food  self-sufficiency  are 
key  targets.  The  steady  accumulation  of 
foreign  debt  in  the  1980s  and  sharp  rise  in 
debt  service  payments  further  ties  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  performance  to  external  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  oil  and  other  commodity  prices, 
world  trade,  interest,  and  exchange  rates. 
Indonesia’s  commercial  import  capacity  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  its  cereal  import  and 
stock  building  requirements  in  1989/90  and 
1990/91.  The  stock  adjustment  calculation 
suggests  that  additional  cereal  imports  of 
554,000  tons  would  enhance  the  country’s 
food  security  in  1989/90. 

With  normal  weather,  continued  growth  in 
cereal,  root,  and  vegetable  oil  output  is  proj¬ 
ected  for  1990/91.  Preliminary  projections 
call  for  cereal  import  requirements  of  2.4 
inillion  tons  to  maintain  status  quo  consump¬ 
tion,  but  again,  no  nutrition-based  require¬ 
ments.  Further  stockbuilding  of  387,000  tons 
is  indicated  in  1990/91. 
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Indonesia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

lue 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1,000  tons  — 

.  Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 

Roots 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Vegetable  oils 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 


26,795 

26,072 

29,093 

31,221 

30,872 

31,500 

31,800 

32,700 

33,200 

33,375 


2,033 

2,586 

2,105 

2,273 

3,337 

3,095 

2,852 

2,107 

2,107 

2,107 


1,867 

2,010 

2,921 

1,722 

1,004 

1,465 

1,708 

1,358 


26,988 

27,355 

30,407 

30,320 

30,342 

31,123 

31,973 

31,778 


1,121 

1,208 

1,439 

1,559 

1,776 

2,085 

2,280 

2,280 


177 

176 

192 

188 

186 

188 

190 

185 


13,301 

0 

(685 

12,356 

260 

80 

12,988 

0 

(490 

12,298 

200 

77 

12,103 

0 

(256 

11,607 

240 

71 

14,205 

0 

1,050 

12,875 

280 

78 

13,762 

0 

1,630 

11,842 

290 

70 

13,312 

0 

1,185 

11,891 

236 

69 

14,356 

0 

2,237 

11,854 

265 

67 

15,000 

0 

1,359 

13,376 

265 

74 

15,200 

0 

15,400 

0 

1,618 

55 

(303] 

1,304 

0 

8 

1,703 

66 

(414 

1,331 

0 

8 

1,942 

24 

(229 

1,577 

0 

10 

2,029 

160 

(903 

1,249 

0 

7 

2,156 

37 

(797 

1,369 

0 

8 

2,183 

27 

(667 

1,445 

0 

8 

2,316 

98 

(856 

1,515 

0 

8 

2,509 

43 

(762' 

1,719 

0 

9 

2,699 

71 

2,800 

71 

Wheat 

Rice 

Com 

Cassava 

Vegetable 

oils 

Total 


2.5 
57.9 

7.9 

6.5 

5.0 

79.8 


Import  requirements  for  Indonesia 


Commodity /year 

Production 

Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

33,200 

35,114 

32,759 

1,914 

(441) 

4,080 

1990/91 

33,375 

35,790 

33,358 

2,415 

(17) 

4,600 

Roots 

1989/90 

15,200 

13,754 

14,533 

(1,446) 

(667) 

(231) 

1990/91 

15,400 

14,019 

14,785 

(1,381) 

(615) 

(142) 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

38,961 

40,326 

38,267 

1,366 

(694) 

3,402 

1990/91 

39,212 

41,103 

38,962 

1,892 

(250) 

3,944 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

2,699 

1,534 

1,650 

(1,165) 

(1,049) 

(825) 

1990/91 

2,800 

1,563 

1,696 

(1,237) 

(1,104) 

(89l) 
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Financial  indicators  for  Indonesia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Inii>ort8 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  $  million  -- 

Percent 

1981 

23,348 

16,542 

2,047 

5,014 

21,301 

2 

1982 

19,747 

17,854 

2,249 

3,144 

17,498 

2 

1983 

18,689 

17,726 

2,542 

3,718 

16,147 

4 

1984 

20,754 

15,047 

3,240 

4,773 

17,514 

3 

1985 

18,527 

12,705 

3,991 

4,974 

14,536 

2 

1986 

14,396 

11,938 

4,379 

4,051 

10,017 

3 

1987 

17,206 

12,013 

5,434 

5,592 

11,772 

3 

1988 

19,382 

13,000 

6,900 

5,048 

12,482 

1989 

21,370 

16,190 

8,200 

5,300 

12,058 

3 

1990 

23,440 

18,420 

8,500 

5,300 

12,945 

3 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Indonesia,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Total 

1989/90 

1990/91 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1.000  tons  t  million  1.000  tons  $  million  1.000  tons  $  million 

59  15  7  2  0  0 

69  15  0  0  0  0 

(1)  (0)  (1)  (0) 

0  0  0  0 

7  2  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

7  2  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

Philippines 

Total  cereal  production  in  1989/90  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  2  percent  to  a  record  10.6 
million  tons,  because  of  expected  gains  in  rice 
output.  Good  monsoon  rains  and  attractive 
prices  are  expected  to  increase  rice  output  to 
an  estimated  6.1  million  tons,  3  percent  above 
last  year’s  harvest.  In  addition,  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  rice  program  aims  at  boosting  dry 
season  productivity  and  government  stocks  by 
providing  farmers  with  high-yielding  seeds 
and  fertilizer  in  exchange  for  rice.  Corn 
output  is  projected  to  drop  to  4.5  million 
tons,  1  percent  below  1988/89,  in  response  to 
stronger  prices  offered  for  other  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  rice  and  sugar. 

The  gradual  recovery  of  vegetable  oil  output 


is  expected  in  1989/90,  as  better  weather 
raises  coconut  oil  production  8  percent  to  1.2 
million  tons.  A  recent  World  Bank  loan  aims 
to  support  future  growth  of  the  coconut  sector 
through  a  much-needed  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  consisting  of  replanting  and  fertilization, 
but  no  startup  time  has  yet  been  set.  Total 
root  crop  output  in  1989/90  is  forecast  up 
nearly  5  percent  to  2.9  million  tons,  with 
steady  growth  in  cassava  and  sweet  potato 
production. 

Status  quo  cereal  import  requirements  are 
estimated  at  1.2  million  tons,  while  nutrition- 
based  needs  are  estimated  at  1.7  million  tons. 
To  support  domestic  rice  and  corn  farmers, 
cereal  imports  will  likely  continue  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  wheat,  which  is  not  produced  in  the 
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Philippines.  Wheat  imports  reached  a  record 

1.2  million  tons  in  1988/89  and  are  forecast  at 

1.3  million  tons  in  1989/90. 

Following  the  severe  economic  and  financial 
crisis  during  1983-86,  the  Philippine  economy 
has  averaged  annual  growth  of  6.3  percent 
since  1987  (per  capita  GDP  of  3.9  percent). 
Still,  growth  will  rely  heavily  upon  large 
increases  in  foreign  assistance,  investment, 
and  public  savings,  as  well  as  new  financing 
and  debt  reduction.  The  balance  of  payments 
situation  is  expected  to  be  tight  through  1991, 
with  the  widening  trade  and  budget  deficits 
posing  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  recovery.  To  finance  the  trade  gap  and 
foreign  debt  obligations,  international  reserves 
have  fallen  steadily  during  1989  and  as  of 
July  1989  were  only  $430  million.  The 
Philippines  Multilateral  Assistance  Initiative  is 
expected  to  provide  inflows  from  abroad  to 
help  alleviate  expected  financing  gaps  in  the 


1990s. 

No  additional  needs  to  support  status  quo 
cereal  consumption  are  expected  during 
1989/90.  To  meet  the  minimum  nutritional 
level  recommended  by  FAO/WHO,  additional 
needs  of  371,000  tons  are  estimated.  The 
stock  adjustment  calculation  suggests  213,000 
tons  for  stock  rebuilding  in  1989/90.  Follow¬ 
ing  2  consecutive  years  of  reduced  rice  har¬ 
vests,  rice  stocks  have  been  steadily  lowered 
in  an  effort  to  minimize  imports  and  stabilize 
domestic  prices.  Assuming  normal  weather, 
further  expansion  in  Philippine  cereal,  root, 
and  coconut  output  is  expected  in  1990/91. 
With  better  harvests  and  an  improved  com¬ 
mercial  import  capacity,  only  nutrition-based 
additional  cereal  import  needs  of  84,000  tons 
are  indicated.  To  bolster  the  country’s  food 
grain  position,  additional  cereal  needs  of 
197,000  tons  for  stock  building  are  indicated. 

% 


Philippines  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actutd  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons  - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

8,660 

1,776 

1,132 

7,579 

2,120 

186 

Wheat 

4.8 

1982/83 

8,151 

1,768 

1,320 

7,489 

2,199 

180 

Rice 

38.1 

1983/84 

8,443 

1,561 

1,050 

8,042 

1,850 

179 

Com 

16.6 

1984/85 

8,769 

1,152 

1,478 

8,194 

1,922 

178 

Cassava 

4.7 

1986/86 

9,836 

1,283 

1,191 

8,524 

2,072 

182 

Sweet 

1986/87 

9,847 

1,713 

869 

8,416 

2,442 

181 

potatoes 

2.2 

1987/88 

10,003 

1,571 

1,191 

9,085 

2,239 

184 

Vegetable 

1988/89 

10,440 

1,441 

1,441 

9,646 

2,239 

188 

oils 

2.9 

1989/90 

10,610 

1,437 

Total 

69.3 

1990/91 

10,660 

1,437 

Roots 

1981/82 

3,025 

0 

C 

3,025 

0 

58 

1982/83 

1,970 

0 

C 

1,970 

0 

37 

1983/84 

2,084 

0 

C 

2,084 

0 

38 

1984/85 

2,351 

0 

C 

2,351 

0 

41 

1985/86 

2,601 

0 

C 

2,501 

0 

43 

1986/87 

2,610 

0 

C 

2,610 

0 

44 

1987/88 

2,736 

0 

C 

2,735 

0 

44 

1988/89 

2,800 

0 

t 

2,800 

0 

44 

1989/90 

2,925 

0 

1990/91 

3,050 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1981/82 

1,123 

65 

(949 

169 

0 

3 

1982/83 

1,285 

70 

(1,020' 

295 

0 

5 

1983/84 

786 

40 

(586 

159 

0 

3 

1984/85 

919 

81 

(666' 

230 

0 

4 

1985/86 

1,687 

115 

(1,238 

286 

0 

5 

1986/87 

1,320 

178 

(1054 

257 

0 

4 

1987/88 

1,115 

187 

(864 

296 

0 

5 

1988/89 

1,110 

142 

(713 

322 

0 

5 

1989/90 

1,197 

217 

1990/91 

1,300 

217 
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Import  requirements  for  Philippines 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

10,610 

11,774 

12,277 

1,164 

1,667 

1,927 

1990/91 

10,650 

12,089 

12,580 

1,439 

1,930 

2,214 

Foots 

1989/90 

2,925 

3,050 

2,838 

4,564 

(isej 

1,639 

1,638 

832 

1990/91 

2,914 

4,688 

808 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

11,681 

12,813 

13,947 

1,132 

2,266 

2,072 

1990/91 

11,767 

13,156 

14,296 

1,389 

2,530 

2,346 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

1,197 

310 

666 

(887) 

(531) 

(840) 

1990/91 

1,300 

318 

712 

(982) 

(588) 

(934) 

Financial  indicators  for  Philippines,  actdal  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  t  million  -- 

Percent 

1981 

8,583 

11,151 

2,169 

2,066 

6,414 

5 

1982 

8,004 

11,690 

3,050 

888 

4,954 

8 

1983 

8,132 

11,352 

2,903 

747 

5,229 

7 

1984 

8,017 

9,671 

3,438 

602 

4,579 

6 

1985 

7,917 

8,314 

2,641 

615 

5,276 

6 

1986 

8,633 

8,103 

2,937 

1,728 

5,696 

4 

1987 

9,174 

10,191 

3,273 

968 

5,901 

3 

1988 

10,680 

11,842 

3,599 

1,003 

7,081 

1989 

12,115 

13,860 

4,100 

800 

7,260 

4 

1990 

13,300 

15,375 

4,300 

1,000 

8,275 

4 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Philippines,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

809 

190 

0 

0 

253 

69 

1990/91 

1,034 

216 

0 

0 

84 

18 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

213 

50 

213 

50 

1990/91 

197 

41 

197 

41 

Total 

1989/90 

0 

0 

466 

109 

1990/91 

0 

0 

281 

59 

Vegetable  oils 

1989/90 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

195 

0 

109 

1990/91 

223 

0 

59 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

63 


Central  America 


Costa  Rica 

Total  cereal  production  is  projected  to 
increase  21  percent  to  218,000  tons  in 
1989/90,  following  drought-reduced  rice  and 
corn  crops  in  1988/89.  Assuming  normal 
weather,  increased  area  and  yields  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  lead  to  better  rice  and  corn  crops  of 
126,000  tons  and  92,000  tons,  respectively. 
Wheat  is  not  produced  in  Costa  Rica  but  is  an 
important  cereal  supplement,  particularly  in 
urban  areas,  where  demand  is  satisfied  by 
imports. 

To  maintain  status  quo  consumption  in 
1989/90,  cereal  import  requirements  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  206,000  tons.  These  requirements 
are  slightly  higher  for  1990/91  because  of 
rising  cereal  use. 

The  continuing  tight  balance  of  payments  is  a 
major  concern  for  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica.  Efforts  to  transform  Costa  Rica’s 
external  sector  yielded  positive  results  in 
1988.  The  country  has  made  significant  prog¬ 
ress  in  lowering  its  dependency  on  a  few 
traditional  crops  such  as  coffee,  sugar, 
bananas,  and  beef.  The  non-traditional 
exports  to  third  markets  grew  much  faster 
than  the  traditional  exports  in  response  to 


government  policies.  The  government  has 
demonstrated  continued  commitment  to  open¬ 
ing  its  economy,  a  continued  inflow  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  and  progress  in  dealing  with  its 
foreign  debt  problems.  However,  Costa 
Rica’s  public  sector  foreign  debt  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $4  billion  at  the  beginning  of  1989. 
Servicing  this  debt  would  require  more  than 
half  of  the  income  derived  from  the  export  of 
goods  and  non-factor  services. 

Costa  Rica’s  1989/90  commercial  import 
capacity  is  estimated  at  only  $6  million.  This 
is  explained  largely  by  the  surge  in  world 
cereal  prices.  As  a  result,  status  quo  addi¬ 
tional  needs  in  1988/89  are  calculated  to  have 
risen  to  196,000  tons.  This  estimate  includes 
16,000  tons  for  building  stocks  that  fell  to 
extremely  low  levels.  Costa  Rica’s  tight 
financial  situation  has  reduced  its  capability 
of  allocating  a  larger  share  of  available  for¬ 
eign  exchange  to  food  grain  imports. 

Import  requirements  and  additional  food 
needs  based  on  FAO  recommended  minimum 
caloric  needs  are  lower  than  status  quo  needs, 
indicating  that  in  recent  years  food  imports 
have  maintained  consumption  above  these 
minimums. 


Costa  Rica  basic  food  data 


Conunodity/year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot:d  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

— - -  1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

209 

54 

100 

264 

70 

141 

Wheat 

11.4 

1982/83 

173 

29 

196 

272 

70 

140 

Rice 

14.0 

1983/84 

256 

56 

120 

258 

70 

131 

Corn 

7.8 

1984/86 

233 

104 

127 

285 

70 

138 

Total 

33.2 

1985/86 

284 

109 

108 

336 

70 

153 

1986/87 

229 

95 

155 

329 

76 

148 

1987/88 

178 

76 

279 

402 

76 

170 

1988/89 

180 

54 

323 

413 

76 

169 

1989/90 

218 

68 

1990/91 

226 

68 

64 


Import  requirements  for  Costa  Rica 


Total  UM 

Imp>ort  requirements 

Commodity  /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


218 

226 


424 

4S4 


1.000  tons  - 

S66 

376 


206 

208 


148 

160 


327 

332 


Financial  indicators  for  Costa  Rica,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
imd  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1  IlUillUIl  -- 

1981 

1,200 

1,636 

200 

132 

1,000 

4 

1982 

1,143 

1,446 

133 

226 

1,010 

1 

1983 

1,173 

1,621 

606 

311 

668 

8 

1984 

1,314 

1,606 

328 

406 

986 

1 

1986 

1,270 

1,616 

448 

606 

822 

2 

1986 

1,440 

1,672 

384 

623 

1,066 

2 

1987 

1,492 

1,978 

182 

489 

1,310 

1 

1988 

1,626 

2,169 

261 

668 

1,376 

1989 

1,764 

2,330 

300 

600 

1,378 

1 

1990 

1,766 

2,330 

300 

600 

1,379 

1 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Costa  Rica,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

)  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

26 

6 

180 

42 

123 

28 

1990/91 

29 

6 

180 

37 

121^ 

25 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

16 

4 

16 

4 

1990/91 

19 

4 

19 

4 

Total 

1989/90 

196 

46 

139 

32 

1990/91 

199 

41 

140 

29 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

196 

46 

139 

32 

1990/91 

199 

41 

140 

29 
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£1  Salvador 

Total  cereal  production  in  1989/90  is  expected 
to  decrease  4,000  tons  from  the  record 
777,000  tons  of  1988/89,  because  of  expected 
declines  in  corn  output.  Corn  production  is 
estimated  at  580,000  tons,  2  percent  lower 
than  the  bumper  crop  of  1988/89.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
corn  planting  area  will  be  reduced  2  percent. 
Sorghum  production  in  1988/89  rebounded  to 
over  150,000  tons  from  the  previous  drought- 
reduced  harvest.  The  1989/90  harvest  is 
forecast  to  increase  3  percent. 

Status  quo  cereal  import  needs  are  estimated 
at  135,000  tons  for  1989/90,  slightly  below 
the  earlier  assessment  because  of  increased 
production  estimates.  Nutrition-based  import 
requirements  are  estimated  at  216,000  tons, 
reflecting  a  substantial  nutritional  gap.  To 
support  domestic  grain  production,  imports 
will  likely  continue  to  be  dominated  by 
wheat,  which  is  not  produced  in  El  Salvador. 

El  Salvador’s  agrarian -oriented  and  war- 
battered  economy  continued  to  show  modest 
growth  in  1988.  Real  growth  of  only  0.5  to 
1.0  percent  is  expected  in  1989,  accompanied 


by  reduced  inflation,  a  widening  balance  of 
payments  gap,  and  a  higher  deficit.  The  new 
president  of  the  conservative  ARENA  party  is 
committed  to  a  program  of  gradual  liberaliza¬ 
tion.  The  government’s  economic  policies 
have  yet  to  be  fully  implemented,  and  the 
cost  of  insurgency  to  the  economy  has  been 
put  at  $1.7  billion. 

El  Salvador’s  1989/90  status  quo  additional 
food  needs  are  estimated  at  133,000  tons, 
while  nutrition- based  additional  food  require¬ 
ments  are  estimated  at  215,000  tons.  Lower 
commercial  cereal  imports  in  recent  years 
have  sharply  reduced  commercial  cereal 
import  capacity,  increasing  additional  cereal 
needs. 

In  1990/91  status  quo  additional  needs  will 
rise  to  149,000  tons  of  cereal,  while  nutrition- 
based  needs  will  almost  double  this  amount. 
Additional  needs  are  projected  to  rise  in 
1990/91  despite  the  outlook  for  a  somewhat 
better  corn  harvest,  because  of  the  need  to 
rebuild  stocks  and  the  inability  to  divert  a 
large  share  of  available  foreign  exchange  to 
food  imports,  especially  grains. 


El  Salvador  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

657 

114 

149 

636 

194 

178 

Wheat 

8.5 

1982/83 

552 

90 

182 

575 

193 

164 

Rice 

3.4 

1983/84 

586 

56 

226 

561 

194 

158 

Corn 

36.2 

1984/85 

691 

113 

145 

579 

211 

161 

Sorghum 

6.6 

1985/86 

665 

159 

161 

660 

182 

168 

Dry  beans 

3.7 

1986/87 

608 

143 

234 

693 

149 

164 

Total 

58.5 

1987/88 

626 

143 

215 

666 

200 

165 

1988/89 

777 

118 

212 

774 

200 

181 

1989/90 

773 

133 

1990/91 

780 

133 

Pulses 

1981/82 

38 

6 

2 

46 

0 

10 

1982/83 

38 

0 

13 

51 

0 

11 

1983/84 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

9 

1984/85 

48 

0 

10 

58 

0 

12 

1985/86 

34 

0 

10 

44 

0 

9 

1986/87 

50 

0 

20 

70 

0 

14 

1987/88 

24 

0 

6 

30 

0 

6 

1988/89 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

10 

1989/90 

35 

0 

1990/91 

35 

0 
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Import  requirements  for  El  Salvador 


Commodity /year 


Production 


Status 

quo 


Total  use 

Nutrition- 

based 


Status 

quo 


Import  requirements 


Nutrition- 

b2ised 


Maximum 

absorbable 


--  1.000  tons - 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

773 

908 

989 

135 

216 

251 

1990/91 

780 

930 

1,013 

150 

233 

269 

Pulses 

1989/90 

36 

55 

55 

20 

20 

39 

1990/91 

35 

56 

67 

21 

22 

40 

Financial  indicators  for  El  Salvador,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

Internationa! 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

970 

1,281 

48 

72 

923 

5 

1982 

868 

1,221 

68 

109 

800 

3 

1983 

931 

1,229 

154 

160 

777 

1 

1984 

954 

1,379 

194 

166 

760 

4 

1985 

967 

1,390 

196 

180 

771 

A 

h 

1986 

1,033 

1,355 

183 

170 

850 

0 

1987 

891 

1,394 

180 

186 

711 

2 

1988 

934 

1,407 

180 

162 

754 

1989 

1,025 

1,440 

200 

190 

834 

2 

1990 

1,025 

1,440 

200 

190 

834 

2 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  El  Salvador,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1 

0 

133 

32 

215 

52 

1990/91 

1 

0 

149 

32 

232 

50 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

11 

3 

11 

3 

1990/91 

17 

4 

17 

4 

Total 

1989/90 

144 

35 

226 

55 

1990/91 

166 

36 

249 

54 

Pulses 

1989/90 

2 

1 

18 

8 

18 

8 

1990/91 

2 

1 

19 

8 

19 

8 

Total 

1989/90 

1 

43 

63 

1990/91 

1 

44 

62 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

144 

35 

226 

55 

1990/91 

166 

36 

249 

54 

Pulses 

1989/90 

18 

8 

18 

8 

1990/91 

19 

8 

19 

8 

Total 

1989/90 

43 

63 

1990/91 

44 

62 

Guatemala 

Revision  in  historical  wheat  and  corn  produc¬ 
tion  data  have  reduced  estimated  total  cereal 
production  during  1989/90  to  1.3  million  tons. 
In  addition,  some  producers  have  shifted  pro¬ 
duction  from  wheat  to  winter  vegetables, 
looking  at  the  better  export  prospects  for 
non- traditional  exports. 

Lower  estimated  production  has  increased  sta¬ 
tus  quo  cereal  import  requirements  from  a 
surplus  of  46,000  tons  in  1988/89  to  a  deficit 
of  98,000  tons  in  1989/90.  Imports  to  meet 
FAO/WHO  recommended  minimum  caloric 
intake  requirements  are  estimated  at  259,000 
tons,  indicating  a  substantial  nutritional  gap. 


Guatemala’s  economy  continues  to  improve 
although  the  balance  of  payments  is  projected 
to  remain  very  tight  during  the  next  2  years. 
Imports  continue  to  be  projected  to  exceed 
exports  by  46  percent.  Limited  foreign 
exchange  makes  it  unlikely  that  Guatemala 
will  be  able  to  purchase  cereals  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis. 

Status  quo  additional  cereal  needs  in  1989/90 
are  now  estimated  at  64,000  tons,  including 
30,000  tons  to  rebuild  stocks.  Maximum 
absorbable  nutrition- based  additional  needs 
are  estimated  at  255,000  tons. 
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Guatemala  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 


Actual  or 
forecast 
production 


Beginning 

stocks 


Net 

imports 


Nonfeed 

use 


Feed 

use 


Per 
capita 
total  use 


1.000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,034 

118 

80 

963 

179 

154 

Wheat 

9.6 

1982/83 

1,141 

90 

79 

979 

175 

151 

Com 

45.7 

1983/84 

1,099 

156 

102 

1,008 

203 

155 

Dry  beans 

4.4 

1984/85 

1,146 

146 

150 

1,070 

221 

161 

Total 

59.7 

1985/86 

1,141 

151 

175 

1,071 

223 

158 

1986/87 

1,122 

173 

204 

1,174 

225 

166 

1987/88 

1,263 

100 

150 

1,168 

227 

162 

1988/89 

1,321 

118 

150 

1,264 

227 

169 

1989/90 

1,340 

98 

1990/91 

1,355 

98 

Pulses 

1981/82 

84 

0 

6 

88 

0 

12 

1982/83 

89 

2 

0 

90 

0 

12 

1983/84 

85 

1 

6 

92 

0 

12 

1984/85 

95 

0 

4 

99 

0 

12 

1985/86 

100 

0 

4 

104 

0 

13 

1986/87 

50 

0 

20 

70 

0 

8 

1987/88 

65 

0 

4 

69 

0 

8 

1988/89 

75 

0 

10 

86 

0 

10 

1989/90 

75 

0 

1990/91 

75 

0 

1979-81 


Commodity 

coverage 


Share 
of  diet 


Import  requirements  for  Guatemala 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tons 


Major  cereals 


1989/90 

1990/91 


1,340 

1,355 


1,438  1,599  98 

1,471  1,634  116 


259  261 

279  282 


Pulses 


1989/90 

1990/91 


75 

75 


103  103  28 

105  106  30 


28  42 

31  44 


Financial  indicators  for  Guatemala,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *11* 

Percent 

1981 

1,526 

2,190 

60 

150 

1,466 

4 

1982 

1,312 

1,774 

102 

112 

1,210 

4 

1983 

1,205 

1,460 

146 

210 

1,059 

3 

1984 

1,261 

1,667 

193 

274 

1,068 

4 

1985 

1,191 

1,457 

256 

301 

935 

5 

1986 

1,203 

1,296 

282 

362 

921 

3 

1987 

1,167 

1,803 

292 

288 

876 

0 

1988 

1,200 

1,976 

300 

201 

900 

1989 

1,370 

2,000 

300 

250 

967 

3 

1990 

1,370 

2,000 

300 

250 

967 

3 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Guatemala,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity  /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/00 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

3  million 

34 

8 

64 

15 

226 

53 

1990/91 

38 

8 

78 

16 

241 

51 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

30 

7 

30 

7 

1990/91 

26 

5 

26 

5 

Total 

1989/90 

94 

22 

255 

60 

1990/91 

104 

22 

267 

56 

Pulses 

1989/90 

1 

1 

27 

16 

27 

16 

1990/91 

1 

1 

29 

16 

29 

16 

Total 

1989/90 

9 

38 

76 

1990/91 

9 

38 

72 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

94 

22 

255 

60 

1990/91 

104 

22 

267 

56 

Pulses 

1989/90 

27 

16 

27 

16 

1990/91 

29 

16 

29 

16 

Total 

1989/90 

38 

76 

1990/91 

38 

72 

Honduras 

Total  cereal  output  in  Honduras  during 
1989/90  is  forecast  at  475,000  tons,  8  percent 
above  1988/89.  While  the  1988/89  crop  was  3 
percent  larger  than  the  previous  year,  it  fell 
short  of  expectations  mainly  because  of  lack 
of  precipitation  during  the  planting  season. 
Basic  grain  production  in  Honduras  is  carried 
out  almost  exclusively  by  a  large  number  of 
small  producers  with  minimal  technology  and 
irrigation.  Therefore,  annual  supply  is  highly 
affected  by  rainfall  patterns. 

Status  quo  and  nutrition-based  cereal  import 
requirements  are  estimated  at  173,000  and 
295,000  tons,  respectively.  With  status  quo 
and  nutrition-based  total  use  increasing  to 
648,000  and  770,000  tons,  and  with  a  very 
limited  capacity  to  import  cereals  commer¬ 


cially,  Honduras  has  status  quo  and  nutrition- 
based  food  needs  to  support  consumption  of 
165,000  and  287,000  tons,  respectively. 
Although  cereal  use  is  expected  to  rise  in 
1990/91,  status  quo  additional  food  needs  are 
estimated  to  decline  because  of  a  projected 
increase  in  corn  production  and  improved 
capacity  to  import  commercially.  Nutrition- 
based  additional  cereal  needs  continue  to  be 
larger  than  status  quo  needs,  implying  that 
food  assistance  programs  have  not  met  mini¬ 
mum  caloric  requirements. 

The  estimated  share  of  foreign  exchange  that 
Honduras  allocated  to  major  food  imports  has 
declined  from  3  to  1  percent,  mainly  because 
of  revisions  in  Hondura’s  financial  data,  espe¬ 
cially  the  debt  service  and  international 
reserves. 
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Honduras  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
tot^  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

487 

72 

104 

432 

130 

143 

Wheat  6.1 

1982/83 

385 

101 

90 

411 

120 

130 

Corn  41.1 

1983/84 

417 

45 

114 

397 

130 

125 

Dry  beans  4.3 

1984/85 

506 

49 

65 

442 

135 

133 

Total  51.5 

1985/86 

415 

43 

110 

407 

120 

117 

1986/87 

370 

41 

192 

388 

140 

113 

1987/88 

428 

75 

164 

488 

140 

130 

1988/89 

440 

39 

125 

429 

140 

114 

1989/90 

475 

35 

1990/91 

500 

35 

Pulses 

1981/82 

43 

0 

(2) 

41 

0 

10 

1982/83 

45 

0 

1 

46 

0 

11 

1983/84 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

10 

1984/85 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

11 

1985/86 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

11 

1986/87 

47 

0 

0 

47 

0 

10 

1987/88 

23 

0 

7 

30 

0 

6 

1988/89 

46 

0 

3 

49 

0 

10 

1989/90 

50 

0 

1990/91 

50 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Honduras 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 

Pulses 

1989/90 

1990/91 


1.000  tons 


475 

648 

770 

173 

295 

324 

500 

668 

795 

168 

295 

322 

50 

56 

62 

6 

12 

9 

50 

58 

64 

8 

14 

11 

Financial  indicators  for  Honduras,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1981 

903 

1,233 

117 

101 

786 

3 

1982 

784 

1,042 

149 

112 

635 

1 

1983 

815 

1,079 

121 

114 

694 

1 

1984 

863 

1,260 

128 

128 

735 

1 

1985 

918 

1,268 

166 

106 

753 

1 

1986 

985 

1,287 

186 

111 

799 

1 

1987 

939 

1,328 

229 

106 

710 

2 

1988 

1,029 

1,366 

235 

54 

794 

1989 

1,100 

1,400 

250 

75 

824 

1 

1990 

1,100 

1,400 

250 

75 

824 

1 

71 


Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Honduras,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereal  equivalent 
Consumption 

1989/90 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

t  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

8 

2 

165 

40 

287 

70 

1990/91 

9 

2 

158 

35 

285 

63 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

30 

7 

30 

7 

1990/91 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

195 

48 

317 

78 

1990/91 

160 

35 

287 

63 

Pulses 

1989/90 

1 

0 

5 

3 

12 

6 

1990/91 

1 

0 

7 

4 

13 

7 

Total 

1989/90 

2 

51 

84 

1990/91 

2 

39 

70 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

195 

48 

317 

78 

1990/91 

160 

35 

287 

63 

Pulses 

1989/90 

5 

3 

8 

5 

1990/91 

7 

4 

10 

5 

Total 

1989/90 

51 

82 

1990/91 

39 

68 

Nicaragua 

Information  on  Nicaragua’s  economy  and  food 
supply  continue  to  be  limited.  Grain  produc¬ 
tion  in  1989/90  is  still  forecast  at  352,000 
tons.  The  Sandinista  goal  has  been  to  increase 
grain  production  to  make  food  available  at 
lower  prices.  This  policy  has  not  succeeded 
because  of  inefficiencies  of  state  controlled 
farms  and  because  population  growth  has 
continued  to  outpace  grain  production.  Status 
quo  import  requirements  are  estimated  at 
141,000  tons  in  1989/90. 


Nicaragua’s  economic  situation  continues  to  be 
characterized  by  acute  supply  shortages, 
hyperinflation,  and  declining  export  earnings. 
Commercial  cereal  import  capacity  has 
declined  to  $16  million  as  a  result  of  higher 
world  grain  prices  and  a  revision  in  trade 
data.  This  only  buys  42,000  tons  of  cereal. 
Additional  status  quo  needs  to  support  con¬ 
sumption  are  67,000  tons,  valued  at  $26  mil¬ 
lion.  Stock  adjustments  increase  this  to 
79,000.  Nutrition-based  needs  are  lower, 
indicating  that  adequate  cereal  imports  are 
available. 
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Nicaragua  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonf«e<i 

UM 

Fe«d 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

276 

32 

72 

355 

0 

123 

Wheat 

4.0 

1982/83 

267 

25 

116 

396 

0 

134 

Rice 

12.8 

1983/84 

298 

12 

110 

420 

0 

139 

Com 

27.0 

1984/86 

266 

0 

115 

371 

0 

120 

Dry  beans 

5.8 

1985/86 

335 

0 

140 

476 

0 

150 

Total 

49.5 

1986/87 

328 

0 

165 

493 

0 

152 

1987/88 

345 

0 

170 

615 

0 

156 

1988/89 

327 

0 

165 

492 

0 

144 

1989/90 

362 

0 

1990/91 

352 

0 

Pulses 

1981/82 

39 

3 

0 

35 

0 

12 

1982/83 

34 

7 

0 

27 

0 

9 

1983/84 

30 

14 

(10) 

25 

0 

8 

1984/86 

22 

9 

6 

23 

0 

7 

1985/86 

67 

8 

0 

67 

0 

18 

1986/87 

59 

8 

0 

69 

0 

18 

1987/88 

38 

8 

36 

0 

11 

1988/89 

60 

8 

6 

50 

0 

15 

1989/90 

50 

8 

1990/91 

50 

8 

Import  requirements  for  Nicaragua 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity/year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition - 
based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1.000  tong 


Major  cereals 
1989/90 
1990/91 


352 

352 


493  425  141 

508  436  156 


73  217 

84  233 


Pulses 


1989/90 

1990/91 


50 

50 


37  54  (13)  4 

38   66 (n) 6 


28 

SO 


Financial  indicators  for  Nicaragua,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

A  *  1 1  * 

Percent 

1981 

673 

1,321 

161 

111 

412 

18 

1982 

456 

1,021 

163 

171 

293 

9 

1983 

478 

1,117 

82 

176 

396 

12 

1984 

435 

1,164 

64 

125 

371 

16 

1986 

353 

1,196 

47 

100 

306 

17 

1986 

295 

1,102 

32 

100 

263 

9 

1987 

300 

1,150 

34 

100 

266 

9 

1988 

350 

1,150 

34 

100 

316 

1989 

400 

1,200 

50 

100 

346 

11 

1990 

400 

1,200 

50 

100 

346 

11 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Nicaragua,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commerci^tl  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

S  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

42 

16 

67 

26 

25 

10 

1990/91 

47 

16 

76 

26 

33 

11 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

12 

4 

12 

4 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

79 

30 

37 

14 

1990/91 

76 

26 

33 

11 

Pulses 

1989/90 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

21 

30 

14 

1990/91 

21 

26 

11 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

79 

30 

37 

14 

1990/91 

76 

26 

33 

11 

Pulses 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1990/91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1989/90 

30 

14 

1990/91 

26 

11 
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South  America 


Bolivia 


Severe  economic  problems  hampered  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  sectors  of  the  Bolivian  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  mid-eighties.  Corrective  measures 
initiated  by  the  government  in  1986  helped 
stimulate  the  economy  in  1987  and  1988. 
However,  a  lengthy  drought  in  1988  delayed 
recovery  in  the  agricultural  sector  until  1989. 

Soybeans  are  leading  the  upturn  in  agricul¬ 
tural  output  as  lingering  effects  of  the 
drought  cut  yields  of  some  cereal  and 
livestock  enterprises  in  1989.  Additional 
improvements  are  expected  in  agriculture  and 
other  sectors  in  1990  and  1991.  But  the 
Bolivian  economy  remains  the  poorest  in 
South  America.  Slight  changes  in  production 
or  financial  variables  yield  significant  changes 
in  additional  food  needs.  The  food  situation 
in  Bolivia  remains  precarious,  even  when  pro¬ 
duction  is  increasing,  as  many  Bolivians  still 
survive  on  marginal  or  substandard  diets. 


Large  commercial  and  concessional  imports  of 
wheat  continue  to  fill  shortfalls  in  domestic 
food  production.  Current  revisions  in  esti¬ 
mated  imports  generated  some  significant 
changes  in  food  needs  estimates.  Bolivia’s 
commercial  import  capacity  in  cereal  equival¬ 
ents  is  53,000  tons,  down  from  107,000  in 
1988/89.  The  estimate  of  Bolivia’s  additional 
food  needs  to  support  domestic  consumption 
increased  from  181,000  to  302,000. 
Nutrition-based  need  are  now  estimated  at 
575,000  tons. 

At  356,000,  tons  status-quo  cereal  import 
requirements  for  domestic  consumption  are 
roughly  35  percent  of  current  use  rates.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  of  Bolivia’s  limited  finan¬ 
cial  capacity,  tenders  for  302,000  tons  of 
cereal  equivalent  would  need  concessional 
financing  to  attract  sellers.  Similarly,  all  of 
the  575,000-ton  requirement  to  fill  production 
shortfalls  to  meet  minimum  international 
nutrition-based  standards  would  require  con¬ 
cessional  financing. 


Bolivia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979- 

Commodity 

coverage 

81 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

642 

93 

161 

461 

360 

149 

Wheat 

22.2 

1982/83 

676 

66 

210 

450 

360 

143 

Rice 

5.2 

1983/84 

420 

41 

376 

503 

310 

141 

Com 

13.3 

1984/85 

694 

23 

254 

610 

410 

166 

Cassava 

3.3 

1986/86 

765 

61 

290 

646 

470 

168 

Potatoes 

7.6 

1986/87 

630 

81 

360 

687 

400 

162 

Total 

61.7 

1987/88 

682 

74 

260 

462 

380 

133 

1988/89 

677 

74 

270 

667 

380 

147 

1989/90 

630 

74 

1990/91 

670 

74 

Roots 

1981/82 

1,180 

0 

0 

1,180 

0 

214 

1982/83 

1,187 

0 

0 

1,187 

0 

210 

1983/84 

497 

0 

0 

497 

0 

86 

1984/86 

943 

0 

0 

943 

0 

160 

1985/86 

1,118 

0 

0 

1,118 

0 

186 

1986/87 

1,037 

0 

0 

1,037 

0 

160 

1987/88 

948 

0 

0 

948 

0 

160 

1988/89 

1,126 

0 

0 

1,126 

0 

174 

1989/90 

976 

0 

1990/91 

1,050 

0 

76 


Import  requirements  for  Bolivia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

630 

986 

1,205 

356 

676 

485 

1990/91 

670 

1,007 

1,233 

337 

663 

468 

Roots 

1988/89 

976 

1,138 

1,208 

163 

233 

434 

1990/91 

1,050 

1,194 

1,253 

144 

203 

389 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

746 

1,101 

1,374 

356 

628 

703 

1990/91 

960 

1,333 

1,568 

373 

608 

520 

Financial  indicators  for  Bolivia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

-  $  million  -- 

Percent 

1981 

1,021 

1,626 

281 

100 

740 

8 

1982 

919 

1,137 

287 

156 

632 

5 

1983 

899 

1,143 

289 

160 

610 

5 

1984 

848 

1,111 

307 

252 

541 

4 

1985 

737 

1,100 

249 

200 

488 

3 

1986 

685 

1,169 

161 

164 

524 

5 

1987 

666 

1,210 

137 

97 

629 

3 

1988 

693 

1,026 

140 

106 

553 

1989 

710 

1,050 

150 

100 

528 

3 

1990 

710 

1,050 

150 

100 

528 

3 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Bolivia,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

^  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

53 

11 

302 

63 

576 

121 

1990/91 

59 

11 

314 

59 

549 

103 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

(9) 

(2) 

(9) 

(2) 

1990/91 

14 

3 

14 

3 

Total 

1989/90 

293 

62 

566 

119 

1990/91 

328 

61 

563 

106 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

293 

62 

666 

119 

1990/91 

328 

61 

476 

89 
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Peru 


Good  harvests  in  recent  months  have  tempo¬ 
rarily  relieved  chronic  food  shortages  in  Peru, 
but  severe  economic  problems  continue  to 
stymie  government  efforts  to  find  long-term 
solutions  to  Peru’s  food  deficits. 

Government  austerity  measures  initiated  in 
September  1988  improved  the  country’s  exter¬ 
nal  financial  position  for  1989,  but  continued 
deficit  spending,  rising  unemployment,  and 
declining  industrial  output  are  compromising 
Peru’s  attempts  to  increase  domestic  agricul¬ 
tural  output  and  commercial  import  capacity 
in  the  long  run. 

Peru  has  been  a  significant  net  importer  of 
agricultural  inputs,  grains,  and  oilseed  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  1980’s  and  consumers  have  become 
dependent  on  imported  supplies  to  maintain 
minimal  dietary  standards.  Imports  of  wheat, 
rice  and  corn  currently  provide  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  daily  calorie  intake  of  the 
country,  and  any  real  or  perceived  threat  to 
continuing  flows  is  politically  unacceptable. 


The  latest  assessment  of  Peru’s  food  needs 
shows  that  both  status  quo  and  nutrition- 
based  import  requirements  for  1989/90  are 
higher  than  previously  assessed  in  February 
1989.  These  increases  primarily  reflect  down¬ 
ward  revision  in  estimates  of  Peru’s  cereal  and 
potato  production  for  1989/90.  But  total  use 
estimates  for  major  cereals  and  roots  remain 
essentially  unchanged  at  about  4.0  million  tons 
of  cereal  equivalent  annually.  The  status  quo 
and  nutrition-based  estimates  for  1989/90  are 
currently  3.9  and  4.1  million  tons  respectively. 

Improvements  in  Peru’s  external  financial 
position  have  raised  commercial  import 
capacity.  It  appears  that  Peru  can  afford  to 
import  about  725,000  of  cereal  equivalents, 
valued  at  $145  million  for  1989/90.  But 
additional  food  import  needs  of  945,000  tons 
of  cereal  equivalents  are  needed  to  meet  esti¬ 
mated  status  quo  needs.  Similarly  1,143,  tons 
of  cereal  equivalent  are  needed  to  meet 
nutrition-based  needs  for  1989/90. 

An  estimated  $192  million  and  $230  million, 
respectively,  would  be  needed  in  1989/90  to 
finance  status  quo  and  nutrition-based  import 
requirements  for  1989/90. 


Peru  basic  food  data 


Commodity/year 

Actual  or 
forecast 
production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 
capita 
total  use 

1979-81 

Commodity  Share 

coverage  of  diet 

-  1.000  tons  — 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1981/82 

1,166 

260 

1,626 

2,131 

600 

148 

Wheat 

17.6 

1982/83 

1,206 

310 

1,389 

1,964 

600 

141 

Rice 

13.5 

1983/84 

1,098 

340 

1,622 

2,122 

660 

143 

Com 

10.0 

1984/86 

1,484 

288 

1,136 

2,064 

493 

133 

Cassava 

1.9 

1985/86 

1,283 

361 

1,073 

1,947 

620 

126 

Potatoes 

6.4 

1986/87 

1,324 

240 

1,712 

2,304 

700 

149 

Plantains 

2.9 

1987/88 

1,711 

272 

1,806 

2,628 

760 

163 

Total 

62.3 

1988/89 

1,673 

410 

1,646 

2,608 

700 

166 

1989/90 

1,630 

320 

1990/91 

1,630 

320 

Roots 

1981/82 

2,462 

0 

(60i 

2,402 

0 

136 

1982/83 

2,611 

0 

6 

2,611 

0 

138 

1983/84 

1,991 

0 

0 

1,991 

0 

106 

1984/86 

2,222 

0 

0 

2,222 

0 

116 

1985/86 

2,140 

0 

20 

2,160 

0 

110 

1986/87 

2,304 

0 

0 

2,304 

0 

114 

1987/88 

2,404 

0 

(13j 

2,391 

0 

116 

1988/89 

2,700 

0 

6 

2,700 

0 

127 

1989/90 

2,360 

0 

1990/91 

2,460 

0 

77 


Import  requirements  for  Peru 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity  /  year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1989/90 

1,530 

3,162 

3,066 

1,632 

1,536 

2,112 

1990/91 

1,530 

3,242 

3,139 

1,712 

1,609 

2,201 

Roots 

1989/90 

2,360 

2,523 

3,435 

163 

1,075 

644 

1990/91 

2,460 

2,586 

3,532 

126 

1,072 

619 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

2,213 

3,892 

4,083 

1,679 

1,870 

2,154 

1990/91 

2,239 

3,989 

4,184 

1,750 

1,945 

2,235 

Financial  indicators  for  Peru,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 
and  other 
credits 

Imports 
and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Share  to  major 
Total  food  imports 

Percent 

1  iiimiuii 

1981 

4,223 

6,112 

1,895 

1,199 

2,328 

16 

1982 

4,186 

5,962 

1,521 

1,350 

2,665 

12 

1983 

3,842 

4,933 

762 

1,365 

3,080 

10 

1984 

3,974 

4,353 

631 

1,630 

3,343 

8 

1985 

3,914 

3,922 

699 

1,842 

3,215 

6 

1986 

3,460 

4,689 

490 

1,407 

2,970 

8 

1987 

3,659 

5,316 

448 

645 

3,211 

8 

1988 

3,730 

5,015 

521 

518 

3,209 

1989 

3,700 

4,850 

500 

500 

2,570 

8 

1990 

3,700 

4,850 

500 

500 

2,570 

8 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Peru,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  constrained 
by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

1.000  tons 

$  million 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1989/90 

725 

145 

954 

192 

1,145 

230 

1990/91 

812 

145 

937 

168 

1,133 

203 

Stock  adjustment 

1989/90 

26 

5 

26 

5 

1990/91 

36 

7 

36 

7 

Total 

1989/90 

980 

197 

1,171 

235 

1990/91 

974 

174 

1,169 

209 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1989/90 

980 

197 

1,171 

235 

1990/91 

974 

174 

1,169 

209 

78 


Glossary 


Status  quo 

A  measure  of  per  capita  food  availability  in  recent 
years 

Nutrition-based 

Per  capita  food  availability  sufficient  to  meet  inter¬ 
nationally  accepted  minimum  caloric  standards 

Cereal  equivalent 

Cereal  required  to  meet  shortfalls  in  both  cereals  and 
roots  and  tubers 

Import  requirement 

Imports  necessary  to  achieve  either  status  quo  or 
nutrition-based  food  availability,  including  both 
commercial  and  concessional  food  shipments 

Tons 

Metric  tons 

Dollars 

U.S.  Dollars  unless  otherwise  specified 

GNP 

Gross  national  product 

GDP 

Gross  domestic  product 
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Get  these  timely  reports  from  USDA’s 
Economic  Research  Service 

These  periodicals  bring  you  the  latest  information  on  food,  the  farm,  and  niral 
America  to  help  you  keep  your  e^ertise  up-to-date.  Order  these  periodicals  to 
get  the  latest  fkcts,  figures,  trends,  and  issues  from  ERS. 

Agricultural  Outlook.  Presents  USDA’s  farm  income  and  food  price  forecasts.  Emphasizes  the  short¬ 
term  outlook,  but  also  presents  long-term  analyses  of  issues  ranging  from  international  trade  to  U.S.  land  use 
and  availability.  Packed  with  more  than  50  pages  of  charts,  tables,  and  text  that  provide  timely  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 

Economic  Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector.  Updates  economic  trends  in  U.S.  agriculture.  Each  issue 
explores  a  different  aspect  of  income  and  expenses:  national  and  State  financial  summaries,  production  and 
efficiency  statistics,  costs  of  production,  and  an  annual  overview. 

Farmline.  Concise,  fact-filled  articles  focus  on  economic  conditions  facing  farmers,  how  the  agricultural 
environment  is  changing,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  those  changes  for  farm  and  rural  people.  Syn¬ 
thesizes  farm  economic  information  with  charts  and  statistics. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States.  Every  2  months  brings  you  quantity  and  value 
of  U.S.  farm  exports  and  imports,  plus  price  trends.  Subscription  also  includes  monthly  update  newsletters  and 
two  big  300-page  supplements  containing  data  for  the  previous  fiscal  or  calendar  year.  A  must  for  traders.' 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  Research.  Technical  research  in  agricultural  economics, 
including  econometric  models  and  statistics  on  methods  employed  and  results  of  USDA  economic  research. 

National  Food  Review.  Offers  the  latest  developments  in  food  prices,  product  safety,  nutrition  programs, 
consumption  patterns,  and  marketing. 

Rural  Development  Perspectives.  Crisp,  nontechnical  articles  on  the  results  of  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  relevant  research  on  rural  areas  and  small  towns  and  what  those  results  mean. 

I  I  Check  here  for  a  free  subscription  to  Reports,  a  quarterly  catalog  describing  the  latest  ERS  research 
reports.  It’s  designed  to  help  you  keep  up-to-date  in  all  areas  related  to  food,  the  farm,  the  rural  economy, 
foreign  trade,  and  the  environment. 


See  next  page  for  other  periodicals  available  from  ERS! 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

Agricultural  Outlook  (11  per  year) 

$26 

$51 

$75 

Economic  Indicators  of  the  Farm  Sector  (6  per  year) 

$14 

$27 

$39 

Farmline  (11  per  year) 

$12 

$23 

$33 

Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the  United  States  (8  per  year) 

$25 

$49 

$72 

Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  Research  (4  per  year) 

$8 

$15 

$21 

National  Food  Review  (4  per  year) 

$11 

$21 

$30 

Rural  Development  Perspectives  (3  per  year) 

$9 

$17 

$24 

Compete  both  pages  of  this  order  form  ^ 


Save  by  subscribing  for  up  to  3  years.  Save  another 
25  percent  by  ordering  50  or  more  copies  to  one  address. 


situation  and  Outlook  Reports.  These  reports  provide  timely  analyses  and  forecasts  of  all  major 
agricultural  commodities  and  related  topics  such  as  finance,  farm  Inputs,  land  values,  and  world  and 
regional  developments. 


Agricultural  Exports  (4  per  year) 

Agricultural  Income  and  Finance  (4  per  year) 

Agricultural  Resources  (5  per  year,  each  devoted  to 
one  topic,  including  Inputs,  Agricultural  Land  Values 
and  Markets,  and  Cropland,  Water,  and  Conservation.) 

Aquaculture  (2  per  year) 

Cotton  and  Wool  (4  per  year) 

Dairy  (5  per  year) 

Feed  (4  per  year) 

Fruit  and  Tree  Nuts  (4  per  year) 

Livestock  and  Poultry  (6  per  year  plus  2  supplements) 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Update  (monthly) 

Oil  Crops  (4  per  year) 

Rice  (3  per  year) 

Sugar  and  Sweetener  (4  per  year) 

Tobacco  (4  per  year) 

Vegetables  and  Specialties  (3  per  year) 

U.S.  Agricultural  Trade  Update  (monthly) 

Wheat  (4  per  year) 

World  Agriculture  (4  per  year) 

World  Agriculture  Regionals  (5  per  year) 

Supplement  your  subscription  to  World  Agriculture 
by  subscribing  to  these  five  annuals:  Western  Europe, 
Pacific  Rim,  Developing  Economies,  China,  and  USSR. 


year 

2  years 

3  years 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$17 

$33 

$48 

$15 

$29 

$42 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$12 

$23 

Sj. 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$15 

$29 

$42 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

$12 

$23 

$33 

For  fastest  service,  call  toll  free;  1-800-999-6779  (8:30-5:00  ET) 


Name _ 

•  Use  only  checks  drawn  on  U.S.  banks, 
cashier’s  checks,  or  international  money 
orders.  Organization 


•  Make  payable  to  ERS-NASS.  Address 


r-i  (—1  City,  State,  Zip  _ 

U  Bill  me.  1 _ |  Enclosed  is  $ _ . 

Credit  Card  Orders:  Daytime  phone  ( 

I  I  MasterCard  d]  VISA  Total  charges  $ _ . 

Credit  card  number: 


Complete  both  pages  of  this  order  form  and  mail  to: 

ERS-NASS 
P.O.  Box  1608 
Rockville.  MD  20849-1608 


MonthA'car 

Expiration  date: 


United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 
1301  New  York  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005-4788 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

Penalty  for  Private  Use,  $300 


Moving?  To  change  your  address,  send  this  sheet 
with  label  Intact,  showing  new  address,  to  EMS 
Information,  Rm.  228,  1301  New  York  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005  -  4788 
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